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TO 


HER MAJESTY QUEEN VICTORIA. 


MADAM, 

To You, as the Legal Head of the Protestant 
Church of England and Ireland, I dedicate this work. In 
doing so, however, allow me to assure your Majesty, whose 
government I look upon as the dawn of a better state of 
things, that I have no sectarian notions in Philosophy, 
Religion, Literature, or Government. With many, how¬ 
ever, I do see monstrous social evils surrounding us, and 
overwhelming the truly good and noble; yet I solicit no 
new moral world, or point out any panacea for our un¬ 
healthy moral physical condition, than the ancient delinea¬ 
tions of the ancient moral world of the Holy Scriptures, 
translated into our language and reduced to practice. It is 
a great and crying grievance, that after eighteen hundred 
years we should even yet possess no translation of the Greek 
Scriptures in our language on which we can depend—that 
in many cases we are even compelled by law to read non¬ 
sense for sense, and falsehood for truth—after all the 
immense sums lavished on our clergy for the instruction 
of the multitudes, we should still be living in ignorance of 
their contents and the meaning of the Holy Gospels — 
after all the hue and cry about Greek literature from this 
and that quarter, the beautiful delineations of themselves 
and the Holy Mountain, on which the Messiah and the 
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good live—the very TO 0P02— the Tor —the 
the Tut— the holy mountain, with which, though Chris¬ 
tian, your Majesty, from the education you have received, 
cannot be acquainted. 

True, it may be replied that your Bishops should see to 
this. I am afraid, however, that they have adopted the 
spirit and maxims and Sectarian Literature of the age— 
that they have sold, like Esau, their birthright for a mess 
of pottage—that the priests, in short, have become like the 
people, lovers of gifts and followers after rewards. The 
good consequently, in the words of the holy prophet, perish 
from our streets, and few lay it to heart. Nor is it much 
consolation for them to behold the day of reckoning coming 
over England—that already the growling, grumbling ele¬ 
ments of anarchy, like the sounds that precede the explosion 
of the terrific volcano or the desolating earthquake, are heard 
from afar. The retributive scenes of justice, which the 
pages of history so often unfold to our view, must be ex¬ 
hibited. Where, without visiting the Ganges, crossing the 
Atlantic, or looking at Spain, are the empires of ancient 
Egypt, of Assyria, Babylon, Persia, Macedon, Carthage, 
Rome ? In some the grass grows in the streets, in others 
the fox looks out of the window. 

I am, 

MADAM, 

Your Majesty's truly loyal Subject, 


JOHN WHITE. 



INTRODUCTION. 


The element of God is truth, wisdom and benevolence, 
working hand in hand. Every falsehood, therefore, and 
course of action, of whatever nature, not based on these 
principles, may be considered atheistic or hostile to God, 
even though in every case he makes the falsehood do his 
will and work his pleasure. His laws and government, un¬ 
like the sectarian laws of human governments, are perfect 
and universal. Around his throne and in his court the good 
always find favour and protection. There is no addition 
or subtraction, no selfishness or injustice in the provinces 
of his empire; there is no turning or winding, no knavery 
or chicanery of thought or action, which his laws do not 
reach or counteract; yet fools say in their conduct, there 
is no Governor ! The bricks are fallen down, but we will 
build with hewn stone; the sycamores are cut down, but 
we will change them into cedars! Governments of men, 
ignorant of the laws, even the philosophic arrangements of 
all things, and crediting the reign of chaos, make by-laws 
for isolated portions of their subjects, foolishly imagining 
that they can raise—a thing impossible for God himself to 
do, and yet govern mankind—any portion or class of men 
without degrading or overthrowing the whole. The thing 
is a pure atheism or monstrous absurdity. Casting your 
eyes over society, you may see individuals and families 
and coteries innumerable, proceeding on the same chaotic, 
atheistic basis, working out a snug independency, as they 
call it, at the expense of their neighbours, without hny 
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deterioration, as they dream, to themselves, their progeny, 
or their immediate personal associates. The course, how¬ 
ever, is a monstrous absurdity, capable of entering only 
the heads of the senseless and insane; opposed as it is to 
the obvious connection between cause and effect, between 
things and their resemblances; opposed as it is to the wise 
arrangements of the Eternal in man, which from similar 
causes invariably work similar effects; which, in short, the 
more that the animal and selfishness and pride and anger 
are worked out in spirit, whatever he the veil cast over the 
actions of the man, in the very same ratio create a flesh 
of selfish, destructive, and consequently discordant mate¬ 
rials, present a corresponding destructive form, and diffuse 
over the nervous system the streamlets of death. The very 
same principles, the same chaotic, selfish modes of acting 
are carried out into almost all parts of society. With some 
orators and demagogues, indeed, it matters not what the 
people are taught, what they believe or take for truth; it 
all comes with these fools to the same thing. Tush ! say 
these wise men, the people know it not, and what does it 
matter ? The very same mania, where you would least of 
all expect it, appears operating often among the clergy 
themselves, the guides and leaders of the people, among 
the ambassadors of God, as the impious often term them¬ 
selves, even among those who call themselves philoso¬ 
phers. But whatever individuals, snug coteries, dema¬ 
gogues, clergy, or governments preach up, the laws or 
truths of the Eternal go on to work their way, and to de¬ 
stroy all isolated clubs, kings and kingdoms. It may 
therefore without any elaborate proof be taken for granted, 
that whoever preaches truths, moral, religious, intuitive 
truths, in harmony with the physical form and condi¬ 
tion of man, is the fellow-worker of God, and conse¬ 
quently the friend of every individual in society, of every 
state and government. Besides, in studying for the church, 
I found the creed and the representations of the Chris- 
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tianity now preached at war with the Christianity of the 
scriptures. 

These are the things that have given rise to the present 
laborious work. Christianity, the basis of the work, as¬ 
sumes its origin from God. It must therefore be a system 
of truths in perfect harmony with his government, his 
works, and the state of man, explained under the common, 
well-known medium of human signs. Hence, for example, 
the excellent classification of society in the parable of the 
sower, where mankind are grouped under various soils and 
placed in different localities. The wayside, wapa rr\v oSov, 
presents a diversified animal, indifferently moral intellec¬ 
tual class, exposed by their position in life to disagreeable 
circumstances, and consequently not very able, even though 
willing, to perfect any of their more holy aspirations. The 
rock or stony ground classification, nri tt|v werpay, the ra 
sr«T|0fc>§7) ottov t\ei yrjv 7roXXr)v, are a miserably selfish 
animal class, presenting for a time when the sunshine of 
prosperity lasts, and the thirst for gold and the animal and 
vulgar applause is comparatively quenched through the 
very moderate, or it may be unfortunately, atrropyovc, 
heartless qualities, a favourable aspect, but obviously bom, 
fill f\ tlv /3“0oc yoc, deficient in the essentials of the man 
and the God! The tin rag a<av6ac, thorns, are they 
whose mixed and conflicting endowments present little but 
continual undulations of sins and repentances, where the 
good resolutions of the morning are drowned in the daily 
sneaking, selfish, lying pursuits, and animal gratifications 
of the evening. It is necessary to refer to these intuitive, 
mathematical, moral and physical truths, the basis of Chris¬ 
tianity, which harmonize as all truths must do with their 
consequences, the noble and ignoble forms and actions of 
mankind: for there is but one law of mind and matter 
and goodness and form in the universe! If, however, the 
Testament is not translated or misrepresented, the clergy 
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must be preaching falsehoods in the name of God, a horrid 
and monstrous state of things. 

The Works of God favourable to Investigation .— 
Eastern and Western Christians. 

It may farther be observed, that there are on the part of 
God no impediments thrown in the way of the Btudent of 
his works of creation and providence. The manifestations 
of the God and the state of man are parts of creation and 
providence. Bad creatures, or incarnate evils, on the con¬ 
trary, have in all ages uniformly opposed and misrepre¬ 
sented this disposition of the Eternal, even while the greatest 
lights in all centuries have maintained the opposite doc¬ 
trine. The very translation of the Scriptures, designed 
entirely for the description and good of man, has been 
resisted and condemned by the refuse of the earth. Much 
has been written on this subject to little purpose. Here, 
however, the Eastern translations should always receive the 
first consideration, and be regarded as among the best in* 
terpreters. The Western Christians, miserably behind the 
Eastern, have in their ignorance and impudence represented 
themselves as the only interpreters, even though Augustine 
himself, of whom the Roman sect boasts, says that variety 
of translations is favourable for the discovery of the sense 
of scripture. Into this topic, however, there is scarcely 
any room left for entering. No language of the East is 
more important than the Syriac, rich as it is in works on 
the Scriptures, which the people of Syria and Mount Le¬ 
banon, and the surrounding countries, have enjoyed from 
the days of the apostles. No part, however, of the East 
has been subject to greater changes, or suffered more from 
the injustice of tyrants and the inroads of barbarians. Even 
yet it is destined under Mehemet Ali to feel the 6ame 
beastly things. But when the western world was compa¬ 
ratively in its infancy, and sunk in great ignorance and 
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superstition before and during what are called the dark 
ages, Syria enjoyed considerable light and produced one 
great man after another, writing in the very language of 
the Evangelists; nevertheless, the Western Christians, or 
Roman section of Christianity, with which the Protestants 
themselves must be identified, have long impudently dic¬ 
tated to the Eastern, and domineered over them by means 
peculiar to the reign of falsehood and the rampant growth of 
a horrid, deceitful,superstitious barbarism, impiously termed 
religion and theism. Cerinthus, Cerdo, Simon, Bar De- 
sanes, Valentinus, Marcion, Basilides, Manes, and other 
great men of the East, flourished in the first centuries, 
whose works the Western Christians have not only put out 
of the way or destroyed, but given the writers false cha¬ 
racters, for the express purpose of rendering them infamous. 
According to them, they were not only heretics and blas¬ 
phemers, but monsters in morals and falsifiers of the Greek 
text. Marcion, for example, who in the second century 
came from the East to Rome, appears from the representa¬ 
tions, or rather misrepresentations, given of him, to have 
been a great man and a good scholar, and, I think, under¬ 
stood the Scriptures. He maintained, it is said, the divinity 
of the Messiah, but rejected his humanity. The former 
assertion is true, the latter false. From what I can gather, 
he appears to have denied only the vulgar humanity, but 
supported the fleshly humanity of the Evangelist John— 
made itself a Jlesh and dwelt in us, not dwelt among us— 
maintained that the sufferings of the Messiah arose and 
arise from the animal, selfish and destructive qualities of 
man—maintained in substance the very heresy, of which I 
and Paul and the Evangelists are guilty, of which I was 
not aware till I had investigated the subject. I have no 
objection, therefore, to be numbered among such heretics. 
Several books, of no consequence or merit in themselves, 
under the name of Tertullian, exist against Marcion; but 
the authorship may be considered doubtful. Besides, the 
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Nestorian Syrian church has, through all centuries of Chris* 
tianity, supported opposite doctrines to the Roman or 
Western section. 

Nor is there room for noticing the early translations of 
our own country. It appears, however, that Saxon or 
Dano-Saxon translations of the gospels existed in the eighth 
or ninth century. Even Bede, a celebrated man of his age, 
does not appear to have known the Greek. Mixed Saxon 
and old English portions of the Scriptures followed these 
before the time of Wiclif. This Reformer’s translation ap¬ 
pears to have been the most extensive, though it would 
appear that there were several attempts at translation; for 
under a council held at Oxford in the fourteenth century, 
over which Thomas Arundel, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
presided, measures were taken to prevent any heretical ver¬ 
sion, such as that of John Wiclif, who had been declared 
a heretic, or any of his followers, from being read or pub¬ 
lished. On this topic, the Douay in after years says, “ that 
since Luther's revolt also, diverse learned Catholics, for the 
more speedy abolition of a number of false and impious 
translations put forth by sundry sects, and for the good of 
souls endangered by them, have published the Bible in se¬ 
veral languages of almost all the principal provinces of the 
Latin church, no other books in the world being so perni¬ 
cious as heretical translations of the scriptures.” 

Ignorance Destroys the Scriptures and the People. 

Where literature does not flourish, or is discouraged, the 
Greek Testament, which is essentially a book of learned litera¬ 
ture, a beautiful focus of the light of thousands of years, must 
be destroyed in the hands of the ignorant. Darkness must 
consequently cover the earth, and gross darkness the people. 
The reign of chaos, of superstition, and the beast succeeds. 
The intellectual and moral qualities are bewildered, gold 
and silver are worshipped, the gilded carriage and liveried 
lackey admired, the people hateful and hating, abject, 
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miserable, contemptible. For nearly a thousand years great 
ignorance of literature, of the Greek, the Hebrew, and 
Chaldee, prevailed over Europe, which darkened the whole 
face of society. Buxtorf remarks the same fact: Post 
Hieronymi tempora studium linguarum sacrarum diu ces- 
sasse videtur; unde non tantum translatio ipsius graviores 
depravationes passa est, quam nunquam antea biblia Gree¬ 
ce, quae subinde suos cultores et restauratores habuere, sed 
at in universa doctrina ecclesiee horrendce tenebrce obortce 
sunt, quae ad mille fere annos durarunt. Scarcely any of 
those called, or rather miscalled, fathers of the Western 
section, knew the Greek, and less of the Syriac and He¬ 
brew. Wiclif himself, born about thirteen hundred and 
twenty, who created a great sensation during this darkness, 
does not appear to have been capable of translating out of 
the Greek. From many circumstances which cannot be 
noticed here, he must have followed the Latin vulgate. For 
the purpose, however, of giving to the general reader some 
knowledge of this great reformer’s translation, and the state 
of the English language of the fourteenth century, I sub* 
join a few verses of his translation of the first chapter of 
John’s Gospel. 

Wiclif's Translation of John. 

“ In the bigynnyng was the word, • and the word was at 
God, and God was the word. This was in the bigynnyng 
at God. Alle thingis weren maad by hym, and withouten 
him was maad nothing, that thing that was maad. In him 
was lyf, and the lyf was the light of men. And the light 
schyneth in derknessis, and derknessis tooken not it. A 
man was sent fro God, to whom the name was Jon. This 
man came into witnessying that he schulde bere witnessyng 
of the light. Ther was a verey light which lightneth ech 
man that cometh into this world. He was in the world & 
the world was maad by him, and the world knew him not. 
He came into hisce owne thingis, and his owne resceyue- 
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den him not. But how manye euere resceyueden him, he 
gaf to hem power to be maad the sonea of God, to hem 
that bileueden in his name: the whiche not of blodis, 
neither of the wille of fleisch, neither of the wille of man, 
but ben borun of God. And the word was maad man and 
dwellide among us, and we han seyn the glorye of him, as 
the glorye of the oon bigetun sone of the fadir full of 
grace and of treuthe. Jon berith witnessyng of him and 
crieth & seth this is whom I 6eide, he that schal come aftir 
me, is maad before me, for he was tofore me.” 

This was good English when Wiclif wrote. He trans¬ 
lates was maad man; but as Theophylactus remarks in his 
Greek Commentary on John, the word did not become 
man , but flesh. 

The difficulty of the Greek Testament. 

Almost all people take upon themselves the explanation 
of the Scriptures and the Greek Testament, yet no subject 
is more difficult, no book requires greater talents, acquire¬ 
ments, or more consideration, apart altogether from those 
dispositions and adventitious circumstances which form 
the groundwork of the whole. Even those who know little 
of the matter may perceive, from the translations before 
them in the work, some of the difficulties. One’s eyes may 
become dim in comparing passages, reading books, deci¬ 
phering manuscripts—and the mental and moral energies, 
though exercised and encouraged, exhausted under the pro¬ 
cess. The judgment and comparison, the discretion and 
penetration necessary are extraordinary, particularly when 
the sense and reading of the Scriptures are entirely de¬ 
stroyed by ignorant people. Michaelis, who knew the 
Scriptures better than the generality of learned men, says : 
“ Divines, who confine their studies to the Greek Testa¬ 
ment alone, and without learning the oriental languages 
aspire to the title of theologians, lead not only themselves 
into error, but those to whom they undertake to commu- 



nicatc instruction ; and I may venture to affirm, that tlo 
man is capable of understanding the New Testament, un¬ 
less to an acquaintance with Greek he joins a knowledge 
of at least Hebrew, Syriac, Rabinic.” “ Few profane au¬ 
thors,” says Emesti, a man of very considerable learning, 
“ are so difficult as the Greek Testamennt.” It requires 
qualifications beyond the reach of common abilities. He 
should even indeed know the Persian, Arabic, Samaritan, 
Coptic; and extend his researches into the Sanskrit, for 
the purpose of seeing their views of goodness, and the 
consciousness of the soul of good and the soul of evil 
identified with Gnostic and Christian philosophy, with 
the nature of good and evil everywhere. Mere learning, 
indeed, even though extensive and extraordinary, is, 
though necessary, but a small part of the subject, seeing he 
ought to be versed in the views, sentiments, figures, light 
and darkness, literature and philosophy of the East. He 
ought to know the idioms of these principal languages as 
well as his own ; non verbum e verbo merely, sed sensum 
exprimere de sensu, as Jerome remarks; to be capable of 
remarking easily the different styles of the different writers 
of the Testament, so as to distinguish the false from the 
true books; and what is even more difficult, the forgeries 
which have been introduced into the middle or appended to 
the end of Paul's Epistles, a task by no means easy; to 
be well versed in the Hebrew Scriptures, perfectly ac¬ 
quainted with their drift and tenour, capable of seeing at 
a glance the differences between the historic and the dra¬ 
matic, the real and the figurative. 

The Cause of the Translation of Galatians. 

After translating all the Epistles of the Testament, for 
the purpose of knowing the style of Paul and the gospel 
which he preached, I found Galatians to be one of the 
most undoubted of this learned apostle. It does not, how¬ 
ever, appear to me to be perfect. It being short was there- 



fore likely to give less labour than the Epistle of Romans, 
and at the same time exhibit the gospel and some of the 
horrid errors and glaring absurdities of the legalized ver¬ 
sion. The truth is, however, you cannot translate one 
Epistle without translating the whole. In consequence, 
however, of the total perversion of Christianity, the mon¬ 
strous heresy which is now preached under this name, and 
the equally monstrous representations of the style of Paul, 
it was judged commendable to translate a part of the un¬ 
doubted, very important, but difficult Epistle of Romans. 

Observations on the Translation. 

Here little, comparatively speaking, can be said on this 
extensive subject. Difficulties, however, of no small mag¬ 
nitude, are frequently in the way. I have kept closely to 
the Greek, yet the translation will be found to be in ge¬ 
neral not only free and good, but often excellent, and even 
elegant; not, however, more so than the original. In some 
places I have been happy, but failed in others from the in¬ 
capacity of the English to express the Greek, yet no mo¬ 
dern language in Europe is better fitted for this purpose. 
Both languages, the unlearned should be told, are very 
differently constructed, and present peculiar idioms. The 
Greek is not only infinitely more perfect in its verbs, but 
in its whole fabrication. In this respect it resembles the 
perfection of the Sanskrit. Hence the negative idea, not, in, 
or less in composition, as heart/ess of our language, is 
expressed in Greek and Sanskrit by a single letter, thus: 

signifies justice, with 'SI a prefixed, 31 in¬ 

justice ; Greek, Sikii, or StKia, justice; a—SiKia, in—justice. 

The Middle Voice of the Greek Verbs. 

The middle voice of the Greek verbs is a very important 
consideration. It is, however, directly opposed to the pas¬ 
sive. The spelling of several tenses of both voices is si- 
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milar, which, unless the sense is consulted, may be easily 
confounded. Where the sense therefore sanctions the mid¬ 
dle voice sense, I have expressed the idea. The freedom 
and responsibility of man are particularly pressed upon the 
reader by the Apostle Paul. Hence his frequent use of 
the middle voice in his Epistles. Hence, pi ranOtaBe, 
though both externally middle and passive, is translated by 
me remove yourselves ; but in reference to those examples, 
about which there can be no doubt, such as, BvriyytXiva- 
fiida, avcOifitjv, irpotiriiyyetXaro, the translation always ex¬ 
presses this idea. Even towards ijjujjv, the same idea is 
preserved. 


The more important Matters. 

It will be as well, however, to notice the more important 
matters and differences between my translation and the 
legalized one, differences which might indeed be divided 
into the essentials and non-essentials. The following pas¬ 
sage is entitled to be considered among the essential dif¬ 
ferences. 


The beginning of the second Chapter of Galatians. 


My Translation . 

Afterwards in the course 
however of probably 
four years, I went up to 
Jerusalem with Bar Na- 
baa, taking also Titus with 
[me], I went up how¬ 
ever by a revelation and 
explained the gospel my- 
selfto them which I preach 
among the Gentiles, in 
private however to those 
of consideration, not by 
any means when I should 
run or have run into pub¬ 
lic; BUT WHERE HOW- 


The Greek. 
fsTitra $4* AE KA 
TEXXAPfiN tr»v audnt 

i/C U^oaaXvfiti fAira Bag 
Na/Ja, 9ufATA^a.Xai(^9 

ttatTiror. Attfin* Si 
a.TOM^Xtr^iv, soi avili- 
fin* avroit n it/ayy iA/w 
o staves* iv ratf ifaist' 
ibttt* 5i <roig iomou- 
n, fin xwf i it KAINON 
n aXX’ 

OT AE Ttroe o rtn i fit/, 
EAAHN ON, n^aymisdn 
<ri£tTfin6n**t • Si rout 

TO^HfXKT »V( ^iu5*3iA- 


Thelegalized Translation. 

The Dovay is similar. 

Then fourteen years 
after I went up again to Je¬ 
rusalem with Barnabas and 
took Titus with [me] also. 
And I went up by revela¬ 
tion, and communicated 
unto them that gospel 
which I preach among the 
Gentiles, but privately to 
them which were of repu¬ 
tation, lest by any means 
I should run or had run 
in vain. But neither Ti¬ 
tus, who was with me, 
BEING A GrK E K, WOS 
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My Translation. 
ever Titus, who was with 
me, though a Greek, 
was compelled to be cir¬ 
cumcised, in consequence 
however of sneaking, lying 
brethren, who crept in to 
observe the freedom which 
we have in Christ Jesus, 
that they might enslave 
us; to whom where 
however we yielded 
temporary submission, 
that the truth of the gos¬ 
pel might continue with 
you. From those however 
who appeared to be of 
some consequence what¬ 
ever they formerly were, I 
differ nothing—God ac¬ 
cepts not the face of a 
man—for they of conse¬ 
quence DID NOT CON¬ 
SIDER THEMSELVES RE¬ 
SPONSIBLE tome; but on 
the contrary, seeing that 
I truthed the gospel of 
the imcircumdfiion as 
much as Peter [did] that 
of he uncircumcision. 


The legaliiedTYanshdioiu 
compelled to be circum¬ 
cised : And that because 
of false brethren unaware m 
brought in, who came in 
privily to spy ont our li¬ 
berty, which we have in 
Christ Jesns, that they 
might bring us into bond¬ 
age : To whom we gave 

PLACE BY SUBJECTION, 
MO, NOT FOR AN HOUR ; 
that the truth of the gospel 
might continue with you. 
But of those who seemed 
to be somewhat, whatso¬ 
ever they were, it maketh 
no matter to me: God 
accepteth no man's per¬ 
son : for they who seemed 
[to be Bomewhat] in con¬ 
ference ABDED NO¬ 
THING to me. But con¬ 
trariwise, when they saw 
that the gospel of the un¬ 
circumcision was com¬ 
mitted unto me as [the 
gospel] of the circumcision 
[was] to Peter. 


The Greek. 

f*»f mrntt 

xaTXLfKMtffOi Tflf lA.IV- 
tl§l*1 fiftMt, f|* ( XOfil* IV 
yj^ttrrtd itirsu, no. ijfiaf 
XMTx}guX*ffV1TMi, 0tf OT 
AE rpt it rtj 

trrvrayu, X xXntua 
tcu tuxyyiXiov hapiiii 
rgof ufiAf. to*i 

uttu ri, tom 
von aratp, ivlu p* 
9ug 

aitfurov ov kafifiaru- 
tuaj yog oj ioxot/trif ov - 
li» rfrotrantiiTo, xXXa 

rouiaiTtoi, ihwif ori 
nriffTivfi.au to it/aey- 
ytXioo Tit! axp&UTTias 

xeJuf TUt£os Tit; irig*- 
TOfiltf. 


The Greek text has not been altered. The reader is 
referred to the note on this passage in Galatians. The 
only difference is the word IIAAIN, which has been left 
out, not because it does not exist in some Greek copies, or 
because it ought not to exist, but for the purpose of in¬ 
viting attention to the consideration of the word—if it is 
proper to speak in this manner to men who preach false¬ 
hoods for money—for it means not merely again, but 
backwards, or a return. Hence, IIAAIN vnt<rrpi\pa 
A agaiKov, I returned back to Damascus, is the best of 
renderings. Many examples of the same meaning might 
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be given from the Classics. The following is one from 
Euripides: 

Ovk a<p' rifitov, ovk air oikwv 

IIAAIN ava, fitdtfitva ktvitov 

IloSa aov ; 

AEKATEEEAPON. 

The simple process of arriving at the truth in reference to 
the number of years— four —for— fourteen —is merely 
the division of AEKATE22APQN into three words, thus, 
AE KA TE22APON, which is in English, however, 
probably four ; a reading which, while it removes the 
doubts of fifteen hundred years' standing, harmonizes as a 
matter of course with the context and other parts of scrip¬ 
ture, with in particular the ninth chapter of the Acts. This 
journey of Paul to Jerusalem cannot by any possibility 
agree with the fifteenth chapter of Acts. Semler says in 
his comment on this passage, Sta Seicareaaapwv trow : Le- 
vius est illud, sive explicetur, fitra, post annos 14, elapsos, 
sive, interjectis fere 14 annis. Sed illud est longe- majus 
et difficilius discrimen, quod omnes interpretes, ve- 

TUSTOS et NOVOS, LONGO INTEBVALLO SEJUNGIT : Utrum 

antiquissima sit hsec lectio, quee nuroerat annos xiv. an 
vero olim fuerit tanquam auATUOR P De qua re jam in 
prolegomenis egimus copiosius : quomodo ille numerus de- 
signandus sit P utrum ducatur ab anno eodem a quo cap. i. 
8. numerantur tres anni P utrum isti tres includantur, et 
fiant proprie 17, uti Hieronymus computavit. In what a 
labyrinth of inexplicable difficulties has this AEKATEE- 
SAPQN involved the commentators! What rejoicings 
therefore should there be, O ye Christians, among you at 
home in consequence of this discovery, from the very Fre- 
tum Britanicum to ancient Thule? and abroad, from the 
Fretum Herculeum to Scythia extra Imaum ? from, in 
short, Oceanus Eous to Ocean us Atlanticus ? It appears 
from the nineteenth of the ninth of Acts, that Paul after 

c 



his conversion remained sometime ripspac rtva c in Da¬ 
mascus with the disciples; that he left Damascus to go 
into Arabia, and returned back to Damascus, where he 
continued qptpag oca vac, Ka ‘ wvi\vvt roue IouSaiouc roue 
KaroiKovvrac there ; that he preached the Messiah to be the 
son of God; that his success was so considerable, as to 
cause a disturbance among the Jews; that after this he 
repaired to Syria and Cilicia, from which he appears to 
have gone to Jerusalem tea riaaapwv, about four years 
after his conversion, forming his first journey to this city. 
This correction, consequently, is not merely a literary, but 
a historical subject of great importance. It casts light on 
the early state of the Christian dispensation. It throws of 
course the chronological accounts of learned men into dis¬ 
order, which, however, never were or ever could be in a state 
of order; for the whole false Christian world is divided 
on this celebrated journey of Paul. Hitherto the subject 
has been a chaos, from which, like all false and conflicting 
things, nothing definite could ever be gathered. Even 
those who appear to cling with great pertinacity to the 
side of the question, that Paul refers to the fifteenth chap¬ 
ter of Acts, exhibit a great and senseless wavering, un¬ 
becoming a subject of undoubted truth. Hence they, like 
all waverers, manifest a disposition to seize upon the most 
trifling and doubtful appearances of support. Ingenuity, 
conceit, and circumscribed verbal acquirements, called great 
learning, have in many instances taken the precedence of 
literature and deep intuition, which may be bom and pro¬ 
pagated, but never acquired. Nowhere does this appear 
more striking than in the commentaries on the scriptures. 
True, few books, in consequence of their antiquity, the de¬ 
struction of ancient manuscripts, the number and variety 
of languages, the modes of thought and change of expres¬ 
sions introduced in the course of ages, the great responsibi- 
ifer, are more difficult to manage than the Greek Testa- 

K t, None will feel this more strongly than they who 
best qualified for the task. On this topic there are 



many who, though they talk much, communicate little 
knowledge. They darken instead of enlightening. If a 
part, which requires more learning and intuition than inge¬ 
nuity and verbosity, come in their way, they shuffle out of 
it more dexterously than wisely, leaving, it may be, their 
hearers or readers wondering after them, but as well in¬ 
formed at the termination as the beginning of their ha¬ 
rangues. “ Either,” says Paley, “ this was the journey 
described in the fifteenth chapter of the Acts, when Paul 
and Barnabas were sent from Antioch to Jerusalem to con¬ 
sult the apostles and elders upon the question of the Gentile 
converts, or it was some journey of which the history does 
not take notice. If the first opinion be followed, the dis¬ 
crepancy in the two accounts is so considerable, that it is 
not without difficulty they can be adapted to the same 
transaction.” 


KA. 

KA, perhaps , about, probably , a Doric particle, is nearly 
equivalent to the Attic av. Though of course extensively 
used by the Doric writers, it is not, however, confined to 
them. This particle is not much known among our Greek 
lexicons. It does not even exist in Schrevilius, Jones, 
Groves, Dunbar, or Hederic. The Doric dialect, of which 
i *a forms so prominent a place here, was spoken by a great 
number and variety of the Greeks, particularly of Asia 
Minor, and several of the islands, such as Crete, Rhodes, 
Corcyra. Paul was a native of Tarsus, a city of Asia 
Minor, near the coast, opposite the eastern coast of the 
island Cyprus. In ancient accounts, historical details and 
pastoral descriptions, the Doric dialect of Greece stands 
high. Paul uses also, in Galatians, the Ionic; hence, ovk 
ENI SovAof. Ka will be a new word for the lexicon men 
of the New Testament to introduce into their lexicons. 
Aristophanes, Ephicharmus, Bion, Theocritus, Plato, and 
.others, wrote in this dialect See the note on this passage. 
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Hermann, who has written on the particle av, might have 
noticed ica, as it stands so nearly related to this word. 

TO KA1NON. 

Katvov is another new Greek word for the lexicon men 
of the New Testament. Indeed it is almost unknown even 
to other Greek lexicons of some note. This word is highly 
worthy of a place among the essentials. The Se ica rttraa- 
p-jjv might perhaps be classed exclusively among facts, the 
TO KAINON among facts and doctrine. The difference be¬ 
tween hunning ik vain and running into public, or the 
Kainon, is astounding and confounding. When moreover 
this running in vain is coupled, as it is, with a previous 
experience of the gospel and himself of, according to the 
vulgar version, seventeen years, what a look of surprise 
must seize every one that contemplates the striking incon¬ 
sistency. The surprise, however, is increased to wonder, 
when to this chronological experience is added the change 
of life and habits and manners and views which result from 
conversion. When, moreover, we hear Paul declaring po¬ 
sitively, with an air more of the solemnity of eternity than 
time, his conversion to be the consequence not of some 
cold, philosophic dogma, which, like many of the pseudo¬ 
philosophers of the present day, he was circulating for his 
own selfish purposes, but of a revelation from God, ouf 
wonder becomes astonishment. Besides his utter abandon¬ 
ment of his former associates, his sovereign contempt and 
pity for the motives and modes of action of mankind, his 
declared positive irresponsibility to their tribunal as a seat 
of justice, his consequent appeal fixed and certain to the 
judgment-seat of heaven and the tribunal of God for the 
rectitude of his motives and the holiness of his cause; all 
these, we say, men of Christendom, Trinitarians and Uni¬ 
tarians, Protestant or Roman, not only surround Paul, if 
we madly cling to your nonsensical, monstrous reading, 
with a something entirely inexplicable, but throw us, who- 
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contemplate the scene at this remote period, into utter 
amazement! All this, in short, cannot be got over except 
by those who are prepared to swallow every contradiction; 
except by those who can make straight lines meet, or prove 
that a part is greater than the whole. To such, no absur¬ 
dity, however monstrous, can disturb their creed, arrest 
their attention, or stop their progress. A barrier, a thou¬ 
sand feet high, is a molehill in their estimation, over which 
they leap with the agility of a magician. They would not 
be convinced though one rose from the dead ! We how¬ 
ever rise with delight and ecstasy from our amazement 
when informed that the reading is not KENON, but KAI- 
NON, on the authority of the oldest or reputed oldest 
manuscript in Europe. No sense, therefore, or reasoning, 
common or extraordinary—which, however, is at all times 
and in all places necessary for a translator—is here parti¬ 
cularly requisite for a demonstration of the truth: never¬ 
theless it ought to be maintained, that sense and learning, 
even without the aid of a manuscript, might have been able 
to detect the false reading of the printed text. Even we 
ourselves, be it known to you, marked the passage for this 
very purpose. Without this authority, however, there are 
several minor collateral aids in favour of the true reading, 
which, as a matter of course, without any difficulty, may be 
gathered from the context and internal evidence, over which 
we pass, pointing merely to the contrast of the private 
with the public running. 

The Philological Circumstances of the To Katvov. 

In addition to what is said in the note on the Kat-'ov, 
it may be remarked, that the Katvov was a hall in the AI- 
KASTHPIO, of which there were four, the IIa/xt/3u(jToc, 
Katvov, Tptywvoe, Msaoc. Some use Meiychium for 
Medio, and Heliaeam for Kaino. Meiychium is composed 
of T^n, a king , and ay, the people, a place for the govern¬ 
ment of the people. AocaoTijptov is composed of Si xrj, 
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justice, and arup or new, Hebrew word in Greek letters, 
which signifies a prcefect or judge , a moderator, one that 
presides over the public business; also, one that carries 
the staff before the judge. This Hebrew word *taw is often 
joined, as the word Stteo is to trrop, with the corresponding 
word BfliP, justice, judge. On the Sucatrrnpia, Hesychius 
says, AOrivriaiv Aptioc irtryoc Kptvu ra <povaca, tira jj j3ovXo 
tiov irtvraKOaiaiv twi waXXaSiti) St tuiv atcovouov tSisa- 
Z,ovro, tir ctti StX<piviu> tSiKa^tro ro«c QfioXoyovaiv avij- 
oriKtvat ptv, Xtyovtn St tvvopwg, Kai to tv irpvravtiw. 
Pollux, speaking of the AiKaaroptov and the judgments 
given there, says, Kat roe rov <povov Sucag [O BaotXeue] 
ttC Apeiov irayov turaytt • »cai rov <rrt<pavov anodt/utvoc <rvv 
avrocc SucaZu —et lites de c®de in Areopagum rex intro- 
ducit ac, deposits corona, cum ipsis judicat. 

OY AE. 

No part, however, of this translation is more satisfactory 
or striking than the correction of OY AE, whe»e how¬ 
ever, referring obviously to Jerusalem, the local celebra¬ 
tion of the rite of Titus—EXX tjv tov, ovayKaado rrtpiTfio^rr 
vai, though a Greek was compelled to be circumcised; and 
the reason is assigned, Sia St, in consequence, however, rove 
iraptioaKTovc \ptvSaStX<povQ, of sneaking false brethren, 
oinvtc iraptitniXdov KaraaKomjaai, who crept in to observe. 
Nothing can be more evident than the sense and propriety 
of the reading. In two or three codices, pjj follows tva , 
which, if we admit, it would read well thus: But where 
however Titus, who was with me, though a Greek, was 
compelled to be circumcised, in consequence, however , of 
sneaking false brethren, who crept in to observe the free¬ 
dom, which we have in Christ Jesus, lest they might en¬ 
slave us; o<£ OY AE, to whom, where however —still keep¬ 
ing up the train of thought, the locality of Jerusalem — 
tiZapcv we yielded trpoc wpav temporary to vworayo sub¬ 
mission. 
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The Condition of Ancient Manuscripts. 

The condition of ancient manuscripts presents the easiest 
solution in the world for the false reading to ignorant, un¬ 
learned men, when it is considered that no accents, nor di¬ 
vision of letters or words, existed in those days; when it is 
considered, moreover, that great legal opposition as well as 
private scandal and persecution must in malice have been 
applied to Christianity, without having recourse to history 
for its confirmation. It must not; however, be passed over 
in silence, that the vulgar, horrid reading did not appear to 
Tertullian so much the consequence of a simple miscon¬ 
struction as a decided vitiation of the Greek text, for he 
calls it— vitiatio ! Jam pergit Tertullianus : intendamus 
enim [i. e. licet sciam aliter alios hie legere] et sensui ipsi 
et causae ejus, et apparebit vitiatio scriptures. His Latin 
is: sed nee Titus, qui mecum erat, cum esset Graecus, 
coact us est circumcidi; which is the common translation. 
The common French reads thus: Et meme on n’ obliges 
point Tite qui etait avec moi, a se faire circoncire, quoi- 
que fut Grec. Wiclif is, “ and neither Tite that hadde be 
with me while he was hethene was compellid to be circun- 
cidid, but for false bretheren that weren yn whiche hadden 
entrid.” 

The Western or Roman Section discredits Paurs 
Epistles. 

The Western section, moreover, of false Christians have 
always wished to throw some discredit upon Paul and his 
Epistles. Peter and the Catholic Epistles, as they are very 
improperly called, have ever been praised up to the skies 
and placed before this great man’s writings. We shall by- 
and-by examine the authority of these Epistles, particularly 
those of Peter. The second Epistle of Peter does not exist 
in the Syriac, and the first I do not consider canokicai~ 
The first Epistle of Peter, I believe, is a fobgeby. Now, 
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ye Western Roman and Protestant sections, come forward 
against this authority and you shall be heard in reply. 

mh nos. 

Mtj irwtr, rendered not by any means when, or as it might 
be, not when. A very interesting dissertation might be 
written on 7ro>c. The Greek language is but little under¬ 
stood, notwithstanding all the cultivation which it appears 
to receive: its particles less than the general language, 
riwc alone, as well as preceded by ji»j, cannot be properly 
examined in this place. From an ignorance of irwc, many 
of the classic authors’ expressions are totally misrepresented. 
Difficulties, however, attend the subject. It appears to be 
used sometimes like a noun with the article to before it. 
Ka« f^Tjrouv, says Luke, ot ap\ttptig k ai oi ypappartig TO 
IIQS avtXiofftv avrov. And the chief priests and the scribes 
sought the when they might destroy him. E«jtjA0s Si o 
2aravag tig IovSav rov twiKaXovpevov hrKapiarrnv, ovra 
sk rov apidpov ruiv ScoBeica * k at airtXffatv crvvtXaXnot roig 
apyitptvai k at roig arparnyoig TO I1QX aurov irapaBiv 
avrotg ; that is, Satan however entered into Judas, sur- 
named Iscariot, though of the number of the twelve: and 
having gone he conversed with the chief priests and cap¬ 
tains on the when [or opportunity when ] he might betray 
him to them. In the next verse, it is said, that Judas 
sought tvKaipiav a good opportunity rov irapaSowai avrov 
to betray him. The to irtvg might be considered as ex¬ 
plained by evk aiptav. I have translated irivg ovv tXo- 
ytod t), when —I see no other meaning for the word in this 
passage, which occurs in Romans. 

Romans. 

The short space left for the Introduction prevents me 
from dwelling longer on Galatians. The Epistle of Paul 
to the Romans is very important, literary, philosophical. 
It has, however, been much abused and corrupted. About 
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four chapters at the end are not Paul’s; they have been 
forged for unjust, unholy purposes. Marcion rejected a 
portion of this Epistle, but I have been unable to ascertain 
positively how much. Schmidt, and another learned man 
of Germany, whose works I have not read, talk, I believe, 
of one or two chapters at the termination being composed 
of scraps of Paul’s sentences. Moses Stuart, of America, 
who has published under Tegg, of London, a large volume 
on this Epistle, supports the whole sixteen chapters; but 
unfortunately he is neither scholar sufficient to pass an 
opinion on the subject, nor does he understand the scrip¬ 
tures. A number of names introduced into these chapters 
has been added to support a historical lie, which by-and- 
by we shall give to the winds. 

Philosophy of Paul. 

No man, be he who he may, can excel Paul in the physics 
and philosophy of the intellectual and moral existence of 
man. His reasoning is excellent and exceedingly close. 
His ideas and sentiments are extremely just, grand, noble. 
He buries in the dust the external decorations of the beau 
and the belle, the trifling gewgaws of the prince and the 
monarch, the mad conceit of the proud, and the unmerited 
applause of the multitudes. Before him and his gospel 
each individual stands naked and alone, viewed like God 
himself, only through his works and form of existence. 
Jew and Gentile, learned and unlearned, are, apart from 
this gospel, alike to him. His Christianity and philosophy 
meet as well the swindling and deformity of the knave, as 
the beauty, simplicity, and innocence of the good. Ei 8e 
»j aSticia rifiwv 0iou SncaiooTjvrjv <nm<JTTjert, ri tpovfitv ; pi\ 
aSu coc o 0toc, o nri<j>epwv rr)v opyrtv ; If our injustice con¬ 
stitute 8 , says he, God's justice, is God who inflicts retri¬ 
bution unjust? This is not the place, however, for in¬ 
vestigating this noble subject. Where he has been most 
miserably represented by the vulgar version, let us give 
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The other passage is from chap. iv. 9, presenting in the 
legalized version a translation false and scandalous in the 
highest degree, disgraceful to an ignorant school, much 
more to the men of Oxford and Cambridge, who preach up 
this abominable ignorance as literature, and talk highly 
of Greek learning. 


My Translation. 

For we affirm that the 
truth became to Abraham 
justice. When therefore 
did it become ? In the 
state of circumcision or 
uncircuracision ? Not in 
circumcision, but in un¬ 
circumcision. He even 
took the rite of circum¬ 
cision, a seal of the jus¬ 
tice of the truth, which 
exists in the uncircumci¬ 
sion after he was [the] 
lather of all that believe 
during uncircumcision— 
After the imputation of 
the justice even to them, 
even a father of circum¬ 
cision to those not of cir¬ 
cumcision only, but also 
to those that walk in the 
steps of the truth of our 
father Abraham in the 
state of uncircumcision. 
Hence the declaration to 
Abraham or his seed, that 
he is the heir of the world 
[comes] not through the 
law, but through the 
justice of the truth. For 
if they of the law [are] 
heirs, the truth is useless, 
and the declaration de¬ 
stroyed. The law verily 
works destruction. Where, 


The Greek . 

Atyo/itf on lA#- 
ytrSn rot A fyaa.fi. ft 
mrrif vt haeuonrmf. 
II on ovo l Xoytrin ; E» 
Tt^trofin ton n if am^o- 
Querm » Ova if wi ft- 
T6fi.fi) a A A' if am^ofivr- 
t«' K« mfiiiof iAa/3i 
r^^ayiba rut 
haoiorvorte nit vtrrutf 
rftt if rn aufo(Zvrna t 
tif to ureu avrot retrtfa 
<ratr *f rut nrrtvooTotf 
1 J/ vs to 

Xoyirfinfm mau attrots rno 
hamoruntp—mm Tan- 
Wl {lT0fi.f\f Ttif cum 
IM 9’i^tTOfi.HS (10 969, 

aXXa mm toi( rrotyovn 
Totf iyrtn rttt if ax^*- 
(Zvrrtm rtrruif tov «■«- 
t(O f nftm f A fymjx.fi.. Ov 
y*{ ha fofiou ft i <ray- 
ytXja rot Afyaa/o, n rot 
ra’t^fuon avrov t to 
mXtt^ofofACf avrot utaj 
tov moTfoov aXXa ita &/- 
mmorwn f wtrrutc* E t 
ya{ oi l« tOfOOU) mXrifo- 

fo(o*4) *4«l >*rai ft 
r<f, mm uarfifyoiTm ft 
inyyiAii. O yaj 
M/tff *(yn* martfyagt- 
rm • ov $» ovm urn to- 
fiof, otiit Tapt&artf, 


The legalixedTranelation . 

For we say that faith 
was reckoned to Abraham 
for righteousness. How 
was it then reckoned ? 
When he was in circum¬ 
cision or in uncircumci¬ 
sion ? Not in circumci¬ 
sion, but in uncircumci- 
sion. And he received the 
sign of circumcision, a seal 
of the righteousness of the 
faith which [Ae had yef] 
being tin circumcised; 

THAT HR MIGHT BE the 

father of all them that 
believe, though they be 
not circumcised ; that 

RIGHTEOUSNES9 MIGHT 

be imputed unto them 
also : and the father of cir¬ 
cumcision to them who are 
not of the circumcision 
only, but who also walk in 
the steps of that faith of 
our father Abraham, 
which [Ae had ] being 
[ yet] uncircumcised. For 
the promise that he 
should be the heir of tbe 
world [was] not to Abra¬ 
ham, or to his seed, 
through the law, but 
through the righteousness 
of faith. For if they 
[which are] of the law 
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My Translation. 
however, there U not a 
law, neither [is] there a 
transgression. Therefore 
[it is] of the truth, never¬ 
theless a gratuity; after 
the nature of the firm de¬ 
claration to all the seed, 
not to the [son] of the 
law only, bnt also to the 
[son] of the truth of 
Abraham, who is [the] 

father of us all.who 

from hope to hope be¬ 
lieved after he made [or 
became] himself a father. 


The Greek. ] 
Ota rear* la nr run, 
iv a mara ttf ra 

uaai fit&aiata rail i army, 
ytfjat wain rm mt- 
ften, av rat la ran aaftau 
faavat, aAAa aai rat la 
naru/c Afifaa/a, at im 
wars; warrwr often .. 
.... a; mj iXwit* 
iV i Xwiai iv/rviiwii ut 
ra ylavtut uvraa ra- 
vifa. 


The legalised Translation. 
[be] heirs, faith is made 
void, and the promise 
made of none effect: be¬ 
cause the law worketh 
wrath: for where no law 
is there [is] no transgres¬ 
sion. Therefore it is of 
faith, that [it might bk] 
by grace; to thk end 
the promise might be 
sure to all the seed; not 
to that only which [is] of 
the law, but to that also 
which [is] of the faith of 
Abraham ; who is the fa¬ 
ther of us all.who 

against hope belived in 
hope THAT HE MIGHT 
become the father. 


From this specimen, even the ignorant and the unlearned 
may easily see the horrid, bungling nature of the legalized 
translation. The number of words supplied to make 6ense 
is abominable; and yet it is nonsense after all. I have 
rendered one of the yap's verily; but this is not a very 
essential point. 


The Emphasis of Paul. 

It is but justice to say, that the emphatic Greek of Paul 
has not been always exhibited in my translation of Ga¬ 
latians and Homans. When Paul, for example, says, eyu> 
rrapa avOpunrov iraptXafiov av to, he here uses the pronoun 
Era, /, emphatically, which should have been marked in 
the translation with Italic type. 

The word — Born—applied to the Messiah. 

In the first chapter of Romans I have rendered rov ye- 
voptvov born. The birth, however, here pressed upon the 
attention of the reader is not the common birth. The word 
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is used in the sense of the Word made itself flesh. It is no 
less than the birth of the God 'jiruny, God in or with us — 
the God with the animal, selfish nature of man—a word, 
which is rendered by the Old Testament, Immanuel. This 
Word, the God made flesh, constitutes the first Adam, who 
was the son of God. The earthly Adam, however, had 
a son born in his likeness. Marcion, I believe, took the 
same course, which introduces us to the Great Historical 
Question. 


The Great Historical Question. 

It is not, however, my intention to say much on the 
great historical question, which this subject presents to the 
astonished view of the multitude. The element of God is 
truth, which it is our duty and interest to support. The 
number, however, of the forgeries with which this subject 
is mixed up, is amazing, of which common and even ex¬ 
traordinary Christians have no idea. Endless are the vo¬ 
lumes which have been written on this question, which 
cannot even be named. Paley, however, stands forth, or 
is set forth in our country, as a sort of champion of the 
false Messiah; but even Paley has no claim upon us as a 
Greek and Eastern scholar, which the subject requires, 
even if we admit that he practised God according to his 
knowledge. Paley, however, it may be observed, with Dr. 
Chalmers, does not exhibit much of the moral reb’gious 
spirit, which we are warranted to expect from the nature 
of his work. The author, indeed, was not a man of this 
character ; nor do we think that after all he has written on 
the subject of Christianity, he displays much belief in the 
existence of the false Messiah. Chalmers says in his Lec¬ 
tures on Paley, that his work on the evidences of Chris¬ 
tianity is chiefly to be valued on account of one species of 
evidence—the Historical, of which, adds he, it gives a most 
satisfactory compend. In reply we have only to say, that 
if a compend and a digest of the forgeries and sayings of 
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comparatively modem times, taken from others without 
investigation, who in turn have taken theirs from others 
without investigation and research, be satisfactory, his work 
on that part of the historical evidence of the false Messiah, 
to which we refer, is very satisfactory. But, in short, it 
is no authority whatever on the essential historical evidence. 
Dr. Chalmers, you must reverse your verdict. Your whole 
subject of the false Messiah, is a horrid, monstrous, atheis¬ 
tic forgery. 

Josephus. 

The oldest writer, who has been often quoted on this 
forgery, is Josephus. Paley, in his historical wisdom, has 
thought proper to quote the same author in proof of the 
existence of the false Messiah. The reputed passage of this 
Jew on the description of the Christ of Judea is the fol¬ 
lowing, which we quote in full from the printed work un¬ 
der the name of Josephus: Fivsrai St Kara roirrov rov 
Xpovov, lT)<rot/c, S04>0S ANHP ctyc ANAPA AYTON 
AETEIN XPH. Hv TAP irapaSofov cpywv II0IHTH2, 
SiSaasaXog avOpuiirwv rwv tfSovtj r oAtjOt] Sc^opcvwv, k at 
troXXouQ pcv lovSatovQ, woXXovq Sc teat EXAtjvikouc sirtf- 
yaycro. O XPISTOS OYTOS HN* Kat avrov tvScKt t T(t)V 
irpwrwv avSpwv trap' ifptv, trravptu tirtrtTtpi]KOTOq IIiAarov, 
ovk ciravaavro otyc irporrov avrov ayairr\aavrt$ • t ipavri 
TAP avroiQ rpernv c\wv uptpav I1AAIN Zwv, rwv Ociuv 
irpotpriTiov ravra k ai aXXa pvpia Qavpama irtpi avrov tipif 
Kortov • Eic rt vuv rwv \piariavit)v otto rov Sc wvopaa- 
pevtov ovk cTrcXiirc to <pvXov. Paley admits that the au¬ 
thenticity of this passage has been long disputed; but he 
adds ignorantly and dexterously enough, that “ it may with 
great reason be contended either that the passage is ge¬ 
nuine, or that the silence of Josephus was designed.” Is 
this the course which you should have taken, Paley, to 
pass over a passage of this momentous importance ? Call 
you this, Dr. Chalmers, the becoming manner in which a 
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subject of this historical quality should be treated and 
criticised P Is there no internal evidence connected with 
the passage and the Jew, worthy of notice in the scale of 
evidence, which Paley should have forced upon his readers ? 
Are there no manuscripts of antiquity to be weighed in the 
balances of criticism ? Are they destroyed for the purpose 
of giving currency to the imposition, so that the modem 
manuscripts and printed books cannot be confronted with 
the ancient ? If a passage so desirable as this of Jo¬ 
sephus had ever existed, would not some old manuscripts 
have been preserved with singular care P Would they not 
have been inclosed in cases of gold, and treasured up in 
our libraries and museums with all the pomp which be¬ 
longs to a subjeet of so great value to the authors of this 
Messiah ? The truth is, a man that writes like Paley on 
a topic of this sort, is unfit for a historian. With men of 
sense and justice and learning, there can be but one opinion 
on the passage. Talk of the silence of Josephus being de¬ 
signed as the only other alternative to the solution of the 
question ! ! What ignorance and childishness, if something 
else, decidedly vicious, may not be surmised! It is, in¬ 
deed, impossible for any honest, sensible, learned man to 
harbour a doubt of the rascality of this passage. 

I have seen several manuscripts of Josephus at the Bri¬ 
tish Museum, and one in the library of the Duke of Sussex, 
but their antiquity is not great. A manuscript of two, 
four, or five hundred years, carries with it little weight. 
There is only one manuscript of this author in the Bodleian 
of the fourteenth century, in Greek; for this information 
I am indebted to Dr. Bandinel, of the Bodleian. I would 
have gone to Oxford to examine it, if it had been of an 
earlier date. This manuscript is consequently not older 
than the time of Wiclif. 


Tacitus. 

The author that stands next to Josephus on the subject 
d 2 
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of Christianity, is Tacitus. The question, however, be¬ 
tween the false and the true Christ, is, not whether there 
are any Latin historians or writers that speak of the- exist¬ 
ence of Christians or Christianity, but whether any of them 
supports the corporeal existence of an individual confined 
exclusively to Judea. Tacitus, after noticing the conse¬ 
quences attending the burning of Rome in the time of 
Nero, observes, sed non ope humana, non largitionibus prin- 
cipis aut deum placamentis, decedebat infamia, quin jussum 
incendium crederetur. Ergo abolendo rumori Nero sub- 
didit reos, et quaesitissimis poenis affecit, quos per flagitia 
invisos, vulgus Christianos appellabat. Auctor nominis 
ejus Christus, qui Tiberio imperitante per procuratorem 
Pontium Pilatum supplicio affect us erat. Repressaque in 
prsesens exitiabilis superstitio rursus erumpebat non modo 
per Judaeam originem ejus mali, sed per urbem etiam, quo 
cuncta undique atrocia aut pudenda confluunt celebrantur- 
que. I have marked with italic the sentence which I 
maintain to be a forgery, though I have also some doubt 
of repressaque in prcesens. In Dr. Lardneris quotation, 
there is ho que to repressa. Whence did he take the pas¬ 
sage? I have examined all the chief printed editions of 
Tacitus; some have and some have not aui post Christus. 
Brbtier’s edition, which is considered good, has none. It 
appears also that the passage immediately preceding this 
interpolation has been patched, for the Jesuit Brotier says, 
that vero is to be found before rumori, but he adds that 
it must have been inserted by some Christian librarian. 
He does not say it was a forgery. We know, however, 
what this jesuit is, from a Supplement to the Fifth Book 
of the Annals, which he himself wrote, as he tells us in a 
note, what Tacitus omitted in its proper place: thus, Cum 
Romana civitas in sui intemecionem ita fureret scelus unum, 
portentosa mala erupturum patravere Hierosolyma Pontius 
Pilatus, quern Caesar Judaeae procuratorem fecerat non ve- 
cors, imbellis tamen, Jesum Christum novae religionis auc- 
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torem nullius criminis compertum mortae adfecit. Diffusa 

saxa, concusaa..; and he continues this strain from 

the scriptures. From this we see how much reliance may 
be placed on the labours of the jesuit. 

But even the clause Tiberio imperitante is given, a 
Flor, as wanting. The other part of the sentence might 
nevertheless exist; but this patch-work will not do for us! 
The oldest printed copy of the British Museum, dated 
outside 1467, without title-page or preface, reads: Ergo 
aboledo rumori Nero subdidit reos: & exqsitissis poeis af- 
fecit: quos p flagitia iuisos vulgos xpianos appellabat. 
auctor nomis eius xpus Tiberio iperitate p pcuatore 
Pontiu Pilatum supplicio affectus erat. repressaque in 
praesens exitiabilis superstitio rursu erupebat: non modo 
p ludea origine. There is no qui here, which of course 
agrees with Brotier. 

In an Introduction to Justin Martyr, written more than 
a hundred years ago, by the editor, a man of considerable 
research, I see this passage actually quoted thus: Ergo 
abolendo rumori, Nero subdidit reos, et quaesitissimis 
poenis affecit quos per flagitia invisos vulgus Christianos 
appellabat. Exitialis superstitio rursu s erumpebat non modo 

per Judaeam originem ejus mali, sed per urbem etiam. 

But I see no reason why the author should have left out 
this sentence. However, after viewing this very sentence 
in all its bearings, in conjunction with the style and sense 
of Tacitus, I must insist upon this sentence being a forgery. 
There is moreover no occasion for a second allusion to the 
author or origin of this superstition, if you admit the first, 
for Tacitus says, non modo per Judceam originem ejus 
mali, sedper urbem. Repressaque in praesens, about which 
however I do not contend, is a questionable clause. The 
British Museum is poor in manuscripts of this author. 
No. 8904, which belongs to the additional manuscripts in 
the Museum, was pointed out to me by Sir Frederick 
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Madden ; it is in good condition, but of no antiquity.* 
There is only one manuscript of Tacitus in the Bodleian, 
hut it belongs to the fifteenth century : consequently not 
of much value. 

Pliny. 

There is nothing in Pliny capable of being construed 
either for or against the false Messiah. He merely 

asserts in general terms, that Christiani essent soliti stato 
die lucem convenire carmenque Christo quasi Deo, dicere 
secum invicem : seque Sacramento non in scelus aliquod 
obstringere, sed ne furta, ne latrocinia, ne adulteria com- 
mitterent, ne fidem fallerent. b But there is no necessity to 
pursue the Latin writers farther : there is, indeed, no other 
of which any particular notice is necessary. The import¬ 
ance however of the subject, merely in a historical point of 
view, demands a separate dissertation. 

The Messiah among the Pseudo-Fathers. 

This subject has been already noticed. Be it remarked, 
however, that the forgeries here are horrid and immense, 
and exhibit a chain and concatenation of vagabonds, by 
whom the truth and its supporters have been in all ages 
disguised—disfigured — smothered — murdered. It is an 
abominable contemplation to be informed at the threshold 
of the subject, that no dependence can be placed on the 
Western Fathers, such as Irenaeus, or even Tertullian. In 
the works of Justin Martyr and Irenaeus, there are anec¬ 
dotes—forged of course—related of the evangelists alto¬ 
gether disgraceful; such as John leaping out of the bath 
tuhen Cerinthus entered. The Father might have made 

• There are twenty or thirty manuscript folio volumes of catalogues of books 
in the Museum, without an index. Why is this? I was either obliged to wade 
through all these to find if any manuscripts of Tacitus existed among them, 
or apply to Sir Frederick Madden, who has the charge of the manuscripts. 

b See the whole Epistle of Pliny, liber x. 
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a better anecdote of the Evangelist than this. Some ig¬ 
noble Greek scholars and unlettered men tell us about the 
existence of the false Messiah in the Epistles of Paul, such 
as Corinthians. First prove to us that these Epistles are 
Paul’s. We scout the passages brought forward on this 
subject, as the productions of lying ignorant men. 

The Septuagint and its Corruptions. 

A sentence or two ought to be said on the Septuagint, 
which derives its name from the number of translators said 
to have been employed on the work, it is a literary sub¬ 
ject of great importance, for it contains many phrases and 
modes of Greek expression, translated from the same He¬ 
brew phrases, which have been carried into the Greek Tes¬ 
tament ; but the consideration of the subject is too extensive 
for this place. This translation of the Hebrew scriptures 
into Greek is said to have been made more than two hun¬ 
dred years before the Christian era, under Ptolemy Phila- 
delphus. King of Egypt. There is a Greek work under 
the name of Aristeas, on the Septuagint, giving an account 
of the translation of the Hebrew Bible into Greek under 
this Ptolemy; but the work is a forgery. The Septuagint 
is also said to be connected with Demetrius Phalerius, of 
whom we cannot here take notice. Bellarmine, a cardinal 
and a man of considerable learning, and perhaps more truth 
than is common to some of the Roman sect, declares in his 
Latin work, on the word of God, “ though I am not ignorant 
that some are of opinion that the translation of the seventy 
has entirely perished, I think it much more probable that 
it still exists, but so corrupted and vitiated as to appear 
quite a different thing.” Possinus, too, a man of the same 
sect, writing of the genealogy of the Christ, says, “ such a 
[»ie] power of corruption has been applied to this book, and 
from the earliest times so seized on all its parts, that to 
restore it to its primitive integrity, not merely human en¬ 
deavours, but divine omnipotence appears necessary.” 
However, it is not difficult to perceive that the style of the 
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books varies. The readings of different editions also exhibit 
variations. Take for example, pvaaadat rowc XP laTOVC 
wow, of the third chapter of Hab, which our legalized ver¬ 
sion reads for salvation with thine anointed —the rendering 
of the Greek is, to deliver thy Christs or elect. To men 
of sense and learning, however, the light of the truth shines 
distinctly in what remains of the Septuagint. 

The Holy Evangelist John. 

In consequence of the total misconstruction and repre¬ 
sentation of the holy Gospel of John, a short introductory 
dissertation on his style and wisdom has been added. I 
regret that more justice has not been done the subject. The 
limits, however, as well as the newness and laborious nature 
of the work sanction the propriety of the course. Enough, 
however, has been done to give the people, who love truth, 
some idea of the beautifully true and extraordinary na¬ 
ture of the gospel and Christianity. They will find here, 
however, explanations not to be found in the English 
language, nor, I believe, in any language in Europe. 
The true view of Christianity, is indeed remarkable. The 
more I contemplate the subject, the more am I struck 
with its truth, its very taste and sublimity; from which 
even the style, censured as it has been by the learned ig¬ 
norant, cannot be separated. The Gospels and Paul’s 
Epistles, Dr. Chalmers, have, though you assert the con¬ 
trary, something more than even truth for their recommen¬ 
dation —an expression which you have employed on the 
subject. With a true knowledge of their contents, it is 
impossible to exclude even a considerable share of literary 
taste from the Gospel of John. Of this, the legalized ver¬ 
sion itself, even when it expresses the sense, gives the un¬ 
learned little indication. In other words, the more common 
literary arrangement is destroyed, of which the following 
passage is given as an illustration. Throughout, however, 
the whole translation of the gospels, the same state of 
things prevails. 
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My Trantlation. 

After however these 
things, Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, though a dis¬ 
ciple of Jesus, but con¬ 
cealed through fear of the 
Jews, asked Pilate that he 
might take the body of 
Jesus, and Pilate gave per¬ 
mission. He went there¬ 
fore and took the body of 
Jesus. Nicodemus, how¬ 
ever, who came the first 
to Jesus, by night also 
came, bringing a mixture 
of myrrh and aloes about 
a hundred pound weight. 
They took then the body 
of Jesus and bound it in 
linen clothes with the 
apices, as the Jews are ac¬ 
customed to embalm.There 
was, however, in the place 
where he was crucified a 
garden ; and in the garden 
a new sepulchre, in which 
none indeed was even ever 
laid. There therefore in 
consequence of the paras- 
ceve of the Jews, because 
the sepulchre was near, 
they laid Jesus. 


On THE ONE HOWEVEB 

or the sabbaths, Mary 
Magdalene comes early, 
when yet dark, to the se¬ 
pulchre ; and sees the Btone 
taken away from the se¬ 
pulchre. She runs there- 


Tht Dowry or Roman. 

And after these 
things Joseph of Ari- 
mathea, because he 
WAS A DISCIPLE of 

Jesus, but secretly for 
fear of the Jews, be¬ 
sought Pilate that he 
might take away the 
body of Jesus. And 
Pilate gave leave. He 
came therefore and 
took away the body of 
Jesus. And Nicode¬ 
mus also came, he who 
at the first came to Je¬ 
sus by night, bringing 
a mixture of myrrh 
and aloes, about one 
hundred poundweight. 
They took therefore 
the body of Jesus, and 
bound it in linen cloths 
with the spices, as the 
manner of the Jews 
is to bury. Now there 
was in the place where 
he was crucified, a 
garden; and in the 
garden a new sepul¬ 
chre, wherein no man 
yet had been laid. 
There therefore, be¬ 
cause of the parasceve of 
the Jews, they laid Je¬ 
sus, because the sepul¬ 
chre was nigh at hand. 

And on the pibst 
day of the week, Mary 
Magdalen cometh ear¬ 
ly, when it was yet 
dark, into the sepul¬ 
chre ; and she saw the 
stone taken away from 


The legalizedTrantlation. 

And after this Joseph 
of Arimathea, being a 
disciple of Jesus, but 
secretly for fear of the 
Jews, besought Pilate 
that he might take away 
the body of Jesus: and 
Pilate gave [him] leave. 
He came therefore, and 
took the body of Jesus. 
And there came also Ni¬ 
codemus, which at the first 
came to Jesus by night, 
and brought a mixture of 
myrrh and aloes, about an 
hundred pound weight. 
Then took they the body 
of Jesus, and wound it in 
linen clothes with the 
spices, as the manner of 
the Jews is to bury. Now 
in the place where he was 
crucified, there was a gar¬ 
den ; and in the garden a 
new sepulchre, wherein 
was never man yet laid. 
There laid they Jesus 
therefore, because of the 
Jews' preparation [day] ; 
for the sepulchre was nigh 
at hand. 


The fibst [day] of 
the week cometh Mary 
Magdalen early, when it 
was yet dark, unto the 
sepulchre, and seeth the 
stone taken away from 
the sepulchre. Then she 
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My Translation. 
fore and comes to Simon 
Peter, and to the other 
disciple whom Jesus loved, 
and says to them; They 
have taken away the Lord 
out of the sepulchre, and 
we know not where they 
have laid him. Peter 
therefore and the other 
disciple went out and 
came to the sepulchre. 
The two however ran to¬ 
gether, and the other dis¬ 
ciple ran faster than Pe¬ 
ter, and came first to the 
sepulchre; and stooping 
down, he sees the linen 
clothes lying, yet he did 
not enter. Simon Peter 
following him then comes, 
and entered the sepulchre, 
and beholds the linen 
clothes lying, and the nap¬ 
kin, which was abont his 
head, not lying with the 
linen clothes, bnt wrapt 
apart in one place. 
Then therefore he entered 
and the other disciple that 
came first to the sepul¬ 
chre, and saw and be¬ 
lieved. Nor even vet 
howevee did they know 
the scripture, that he must 
rise again from the dead. 
The disciples therefore 
went away again to them¬ 
selves. 


The Douay or Roman. 
the sepulchre. She ran 
therefore and cometh 
to Simon Peter, and 
to tyie other disciple 
whom Jesus loved, and 
saith to them ; They 
have taken away the 
Lord out of the sepul¬ 
chre, and we know not 
where they have laid 
him. Peter therefore 
went out and that other 
disciple, and they came 
to the sepulchre, and 
they both ran together, 
and that other disciple 
did outrun Peter, and 
came first to the se¬ 
pulchre. And when he 
had stooped down, he 
saw the linen cloths 
lying; bnt he went not 
in. Then cometh Si¬ 
mon Peter, following 
him, and went into the 
sepulchre, and saw the 
linen cloths lying. And 
the napkin that had 
been about his head, 
not lying with the li¬ 
nen cloths, bnt apart 
wrapt np in one place. 
Then that other disci¬ 
ple also went in, who 
came first to the se¬ 
pulchre ; and he saw 
and believed. For as 
yet, they knew not the 
scripture, that he must 
rise again from the 
dead. The disciples 
therefore departed 
again to theib home. 


The legalized Translation. 
runneth, and cometh to 
Simon Peter, and to the 
other disciple, whom Je¬ 
sus loved, and Baith unto 
them, They have taken 
away the Lord out of the 
sepulchre; and we know 
not where they have laid 
him. Peter therefore went 
forth, and that other dis¬ 
ciple, and came to the 
sepulchre. So they ran 
both together: and the 
other disciple did outrun 
Peter, and came first to 
the sepulchre. And he 
stooping down, [and look¬ 
ing in,] saw the linen 
clothes lying; yet went 
he not in. Then cometh 
Simon Peter following 
him, and went into the 
sepulchre, and seeth the 
linen clothes lie, and the 
napkin that was about his 
head, not lying with the 
linen clothes, bnt wrapped 
together in a plqce by it¬ 
self. Then went in also 
that other disciple, which 
came first to the sepul¬ 
chre, and he Baw and be¬ 
lieved. For as yet they 
knew not the scripture, 
that he must rise again 
from the dead. Then the 
disciples went away again 
unto THEIE OWN HOME. 
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It will be observed from this translation of mine, that the 
style of John here presents fewer icat conjunctions than the 
introduction to his Gospel. The arrangement, however, of 
the words of the translation is not better than that of the 
Greek. It is, indeed, almost word for word. It displays 
more literary taste than the Douay or the legalized version. 
Hence it will appear that John's conjunctions, in the be¬ 
ginning of his Gospel, are designed. The translations of 
the two sects resemble each other. But in this translation, 
there is something more than literary taste; for in more 
sentences than one even the sense, it will be remarked, is 
not given either by the Douay or legalized version. This 
is really abominable, coming as these translations profess to 
do from reputed authorities and learned men. The ex¬ 
tract is taken from the quarto edition published at Dublin 
in 1816, with copious sectarian Roman notes—compared 
too, as is asserted on the title-page, with the Hebrew, 
Greek, and other languages, under the approbation of the 
Most Reverend Doctor Troy. 

The first Greek expression, where the sense is not given, 
is, £2N MA9HTHS, which should be as rendered, though 
a disciple. Of this expression, notice is taken in the In¬ 
troductory Dissertation on John. Similar good Greek 
expressions exist in the other Evangelists, untranslated : see 
for example Luke, Tavrjfv 8c, Qvyarcpa Aj5paa.fi ovaav, 
T)V t$T)(Ttv o Saravac i3ou 8cica k at okTji sr?|, ouk eSet Au- 
Oifvat airo tov 8capov rovrov ttj tf/icpa tov <raf5f5arou, that 
is. Yet this woman, though a daughter of Abraham, 
whom Satan bound, lo, eighteen years, ought not to be 
loosed from this bond on the Sabbath day. The transla¬ 
tion of the Douay is, because he was a disciple. Do 
you. Doctor Troy, call this a comparison with the Greek ? 
The legalized translation of the passage is, being a dis¬ 
ciple. The true sense, however, of John’s Greek conveys 
the idea of courage on the part of Joseph—that, though a 
disciple, he went to Pilate and asked the body of Jesus. 
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Hence Mark also notices this characteristic quality of Jo¬ 
seph in the following expression : roX/urjcrac, being bold, 
he went to Pilate and tjrrjiraro asked himself the body. 
Passing over the perfect passive participle KtKpvpptvog, 
rendered by both versions adverbially —for which there is 
no reason—and to the ignorant, the solecisms of the Greek 
verbs of the passage, you may consider the next important 
Greek expression, 7r/ooc caurovC) TO themselves, which 
the legalized version renders to their own home, and the 
Douay to their home. Eavrovc is a strfiightforward 
Greek pronoun, which any novice might have rendered 
properly. This very pronoun, moreover, is often used by 
the other Evangelists in the very same sense, a sense which 
merely implies that the disciples went away again to their 
own, selfish, earthly nature. 

The third and last very important Greek expression is, 
tij St MIA rwv oafifiarwv, which I have rendered strictly 
according to the Greek— on the one however of the sab¬ 
baths! This is an extraordinary but a very obvious transla¬ 
tion : I must not, however, depart from the Greek. Luke, 
to whom this expression is common and familiar, employs 
it on the very same occasion as John— on the very resur¬ 
rection. Here, consequently, we have an excellent path. 
The first order of proofs in favour of the translation, is 
the undeviating consistency of all the examples of MIA. 
Wherever indeed he uses the tic, pia, tv, which he does 
repeatedly in his Gospel, he sacredly preserves the nume¬ 
rical order of the word— one ! Hence, for example, his 
eytvtro tv Tw tivai avrov tv MIA rivv iroXtwv, in one of 
the cities .* Eytvtro tv MIA rwv rjptpwv, it happened on 
one of the days. h Eytvtro tv MIA rwv nptpwv, it hap¬ 
pened on one of the days. c Ev St SiSoitkwv tv MIA ru»v 
trvvaywywv tv rot c <ra/3/3a<r(, he was however teaching in 
one of the synagogues on the sabbaths . d Ylotrtaov p t a>c 


* Luke, v. 12. 


» ▼. 17. 


0 viii. 22. 


4 xiii. 10. 
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ENA to iv fttadiwv aov, make me as one of thy hired 
servants .* npoeicaXecra/itvog ENA rtev iraiSwv, having 
called one of the. b UpoaicaXtoapevog ENA tic atrrov rcuv 
XptwipuXerwv, having called each one of the debtors . c 
Emdvpritnrt MIAN rwv vptpiov too ucou too avOpionou 
iS civ, you shall eagerly desire to see one of the days of the 
son of man* There are other examples equally explicit; 
but it is needless to pursue the subject farther. Our last 
example, which is in perfect harmony with its companions, 
rr| Se MIA twv <ra/3/3aru>v, on the one however of the sab¬ 
baths (, e is equally explicit. Nothing, in short, can be more 
consistent or literary. In none of the pia's, however, does 
he use the Greek article except towards the one at the end 
—the one about which we are conversing. 

The second order of proofs in favour of the subject, is, 
wherever the sense requires the other corresponding nu¬ 
meral vpwrog, first, it is invariably employed by Luke; 
and that too on four very definite series of enumeration. 
The first series forms the great supper, when many were 
hidden; and the o vpairog, the first, and not the o tig, 
the one, ttirev avrw, said to him. { The second series is the 
unjust steward and his debtors, whom when he had called, 
he tAey* ru> it p carta, said to the first.* The third series 
is the nobleman and his servants, where Luke remarks, 
naptyevero St o irpwrog, the first then came; icai tjA dtv 
o Stvrtpog, and the second also came. The fourth 
series, is the statement of the Sadducee on the resurrection, 
eirra aSeXipoi i|<rav, there were seven brethren ; ku t o irput- 
rog Xaftwv yvvaixa, the first having taken a wife;" o 
Stvrtpog tt)v yvvaiKa, the SECOND. 

The third order of proofs which ought to be advanced on 
the subject, is the juxta-position and proper discrimination 
of piag, one, from irpwrog, first, in the same paragraph. 


* Luke, xy. 19. b xt. 26. " xvi. 5. d xrii. 22. 

* Luke, xxiT. 1. r xiv. 18. * xix. 16. h xx. 29. 

e 
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Speaking of those who were bidden to the great supper, 
Luke says, j|p£avro airo /iiac irapatretadat iravreg, they all 
at once began to excuse themselves [or beg to excuse them¬ 
selves, or beg to be excused]: Luke proceeding in the 
enumeration of the different characters, uses not etc, the 
one, but o trpwTOQ tiirtv airrw, the first said to him. 

From these and other proofs, which might be brought to 
corroborate the fact, it is evident and satisfactory, that the 
ti\ MIA Ttov <ra[3f3aTwv, on the one of the sabbaths, is the 
only uniform translation. Our Evangelist John knows aR 
well as Luke the difference between the numeral orders, 
irpwroc and si?. Hence the first then on entering the 
waters after the troubling, o ovv irp wrog tpflag per a r-qv 
Tapa\qv, the first, and not the one. 1 

We have now to observe, that the Syrians and Hebrews 
reckoned their weeks by sabbaths— four sabbaths being 
equivalent to four weeks. If we also admit that they 
called the day after the old sabbath, the one of, or in the 
sabbath or week— the next day, the two of the sabbath or 
week, the Messiah is consequently represented as rising on 
our Christian sabbath before day-light, fulfilling the tech- 
nical time aqptpov, tcat avpiov teat ri) The 

Septuagint does not assist us here, tik, the Hebrew, one, 
is sometimes used for the cardinal and the ordinal. The 
Syriac ?*/, is in the same state. 2a/3/3arwv is plural— 
sabbaths. The Passover is kept for seven days. Has this 
any influence on the Greek expression ? 

The Geographical and Topographical Allusions to the 
Journeys of Christ—the Scene of the Drama. 

The geographical and topographical allusions to the 
journeys of Christ is an interesting subject, to which I have 
merely alluded in the summing up on the style of John. 
In the third verse of the fourth chapter, for example, he 


• John, t. 4. 
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leaves Judaea and returns to Galilee. Samaria lies be¬ 
tween the two provinces; it was consequently necessary 
for him to pass through Samaria on his route to the latter, 
of which John takes notice. In the fifth chapter we find 
him again at Jerusalem. In the sixth, we see him once 
more in Galilee, which is nearly a hundred miles distant 
from the former. 

2oAo<K«r/io(, Solecisms of John. 

John has been censured for solecisms, which in my in¬ 
troductory dissertation on this Apostle, I have summed up 
under the term anachronisms, because speaking ignorantly 
of the apparent miscalculations of the times or tenses of the 
Greek verbs. The Messiah or Anointed of God, 

however, in contradistinction to the anointed of men, oc¬ 
cupies not merely a past, but a present existence throughout 
all time. Hence the groundless censures of the ignorant. 
Behold his present Greek participles, o rpotyotv pov rrjv 
vapKa icai 7T t v <i> v pov to aipa 1 

For Conclusion on the Translation . 

Before leaving the translation, it may be as well to re¬ 
mark, that there are sometimes reasons for and against some 
translations, of which common readers can have no idea. 
For the word rvoipc^w, rendered by me swear , I might in 
a second edition give declare. This, however, does not 
belong to the essentials. But it is not my intention to 
follow out the subject farther, though there are many 
words belonging to the essentials unnoticed ; such as IN A, 
everywhere, in the expression twv tttwxwv IN A pvi\po- 
vtvtiifiev, the poor everywheue we should remember. 
A vvapiq, of the third of Galatians, translated miracles, has 
no reference to miracles strictly so called, but to the in¬ 
fluence or working of the spirit of the individual over his 
brain, which to the multitude is a miracle. 

Several topics of importance have been passed over too 
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briefly, even where evidence for strengthening my positions 
could have been exhibited, as the four for the fourteen 
years; seeing the oldest and most valuable of ecclesiastical 
records, the Chronicon Alexandrinum, translates chrono¬ 
logically with me, reckoning only ETH A’ fodh years, 
a<f>' ov tfiairriodr) k at avf(3\e\ f/tv, from Paul's baptism till 
the time of his going up to Jerusalem, which is the more 
gratifying, as I was not aware of its contents till I came by 
literature to the same conclusion. On ecclesiastical his¬ 
tory, Semler, from whom I have been obliged to differ in 
some things, writes with a great deal of liberality. Peace 
be to his ashes! 

The philosophy and truth of the mountain will be also 
strengthened by investigation of profane history , but in 
reality sacred history not understood. Hence the moun¬ 
tain, IAA, Ida , is God, or the Mountain God : OAYM—■ 
n02, Heaven, having the same letters as the Syriac 
Hebrew ohip, Chaldaic ohp, Arabic Ethiopic 
OA7° , Roman olim. Mere Greek scholars lead us astray. 
Many of the Greek writers, however, themselves were not 
great scholars, otherwise we should have heard more of 
this subject. 


It is about five years since I circulated, in London, the scriptural repre- 
sentation of the Messiah as existing in, and preached not to, but in every 
creature under Heaven. Since that time several individuals have come for¬ 
ward on my views. Some, also, have been encroaching on my midnight 
labours without acknowledgment. 

Words placed within brackets do not exist in the original. 

I b^j to thank here several Librarians for their kindnesses. 


London , January , 1841. 
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HOLY EPISTLE OF PAUL TO THE 
GALATIANS. 


1 Chap. I. Paul, an apostle, not from men, nor through 
man, but through Jesus Christ and God, [the] Father 

2 who raised him * from the dead; and all the brethren 

3 with me to the churches of Galatia, grace to you and 
peace from God, [the] Father and [from] Lord of us 

4 Jesus Christ, who gave himself for our sins, b that lie 


1 T tv i yu^atrtt cturo r is icho raised him from [Me] dead: »tis 

plural. Dead was a common phrase among the inspired men. Hence the 
dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God—they that hear shall live. This 
is the resurrection of the Christ. Hence too the expression of the Septus- 
gint from Isaiah, « ov i&vvtv —the dead may, should or shall, not 

see life; or as it is expressed differently, ov m visg*, the dead 

shall or will not rise—(Isaiah, xxvi. 14). Why seek ye the living among the 
dead? T< {tirun top £«><ra fitra is written by Luke figuratively 

over the resurrection of the Christ. This is the true resurrection of the dead 
in crimes and vices and atheism. 

b T ov hirf muni tup a^a^rmp nput, gave himself for our sins. In 
the Syriac it is, gave his life instead of himself The word is CTlA^J, or 

in Hebrew A beautiful old Syriac manuscript, now in the British 

Museum, which I have examined, has this reading or translation. Hence the 
prophet gave his soul or life. It does not matter whether it is or yirif. 
I mention this because some ignorant Unitarian followers of the Christ have 
made of this molehill, or rather plain, a mountain. The true idea of the 

B 
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might deliver us from the tendency of a malignant 
spirit, 1 according to the will of God, and Father of 

5 us, to whom belongs the glory throughout existences of 
existences. [It is] troth. 11 

6 I am surprised that you remove, yourselves so soon 

7 from him that called you into the grace of Christ * to 
another gospel which does not exist : but if [you 
have] not, there are some troubling you and wishing to 

8 pervert the gospel of the Christ. But even though we 
or an angel from heaven preach to you a gospel different 
from that which we preached ourselves to you, let him 

9 be cursed. As we have already said and do now say 


Christ U that he has power to lay down his life of himself and take it np again 
—the very idea that is ascribed to Marcion, whose works lying Christians 
have destroyed. 

1 E* rov tnrrurtv ai*rof travn^ou, from the tendency of a malignant or de¬ 
structive spirit, or from the set in malignant spirit or existence. , 

the participle preterite of it and for twritx*#. The adjective wvnpv, 

is very frequently rendered by the different translators of the Septuagint from 
m or Mjn, implying violence, or an inclination to annoy or destroy. I 
have examined about three hundred passages of this word in connection with 
the Hebrew, Chaldee, Syriac, and the Septuagint. It U a spirit coupled with 
a material destructive tangible apparatus , as part of the leading character 
and form of the man, if such an individual can be so called. See Ephesians, ii. 
2, Kura, rot AlflNA tou merpov rovrou, according to the spirit of this world. 
The actions of men generally are destructive—bom so—educated worse. 

b Apt!*, the Hebrew word JON, in Greek characters, truth. Hence the 


origin of our word amen repeated at the end of our prayers. The radical 
meaning of the Hebrew word is to nourish, or feed. Hence the beautiful 
philosophy of this term. 

c E«f iri£0* luayytXjot, o ovk. tent • aAA* u fin —to another gospel which does 
not exist; but if [you have] not.... There are some difficulties attending 
the common reading inexplicable. Manuscripts vary a little. The Syriac 
version has a different reading, which is an attempt to improve the common. 
Semier, and other scholars, have expressed their doubts. The Claromontanus 
has nisi si sunt altqui. Cyprian us has also nisi si. Ambrosiaster presents 
some difference. The context confirms my reading. A comma should be 
l after pn. Perhaps from Christ to *XX’ might, as Semier thinks, 
i oat. 
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again, if any preach to you a gospel different from that 

10 which you received, let him be cursed! Do I now 
indeed conciliate men or God ? or do I seek to please 
men ? For if I had hitherto pleased men, I had not 

11 myself been a servant of Christ. I swear* indeed to 
you, brethren, that the gospel which was preached a 

12 gospel by me is not according to man; for I neither 
received it from man nor was taught but through a re- 

13 velation of Jesus Christ. For you have heard of my 
former conduct in Jewism, because I persecuted ex¬ 
ceedingly the church of God, and made it a desola- 

14 tion; and excelled in Jewism many of my equals, being 
extraordinarily zealous for the traditions of my fathers. 

16 When God however who separated me from the womb 

16 of my mother and called me through his grace, did 
please to b reveal his son in me, I ought to preach 
Him the gospel among the Gentiles; ‘consequently 
I nm not consider mysele d responsible to flesh 

17 and blood; nor did I go up to Jerusalem to those 
who were apostles before me, but I went into Arabia 

21 and returned again to Damascus.' Afterwards I went 


* r 1sic ear, is sometimes used in the Septuagint to express the up¬ 

lifting of the hand in an oath. 

* AtranaXinJ.au, the first aorist, to reveal or rather uncover. I,a tua-yytXi- 

I ought or it was mg duty, is the true and elegant translation of this 
subjunctive here coupled with na; but I have not, in every similar case, so 
rendered this Greek idiom in our language. 

* Evtuic, consequently. 

d is the middle, from wqsr, sw, n/sp—Literally, to place or 

put myse\f up to fur their approbation or condemnation—did not consider my¬ 
self responsible —which is an extraordinary translation. The context con¬ 
firms it. 

* E rura ptrm ... it does not appear to me that these verses are Paul’s. 
Apart from im^iwau, which is an awkward word here, there are other ob¬ 
jections. Behold ye Grecians the style, ivurm ptra its reta- Besides ye 
men of the light from Heaven, is it likely that Paul after going up purposely 
to see Peter at Jerusalem, should talk in the next chapter, of Peter only 
appearing to be a pillar. He that hath ears to hear, let him hear! n 
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22 into the regions of Syria and Cilicia. I was myself, 
however, personally unknown to the churches of Judea 

23 which are in Christ. Only indeed they had heard, that 
he who formerly persecuted us, now* preaches the 
gospel of the truth, which he formerly destroyed ; and 
they glorified God in me. 

1 Chap. II. Afterwards, b in the course however of pro- 


iyu \>! EnEITA A1A might have done, if inconsistency had not appeared.— 
Translation, “ Afterwards t after three years I went up to Jerusalem to see 
Peter, and remained with him fifteen days*, but other of the apostles I did 
not see, except James the brother of the Lord. The things, however, which 
I write to you, behold, before God, that I lie not." 

■ EuayytXi^trcu ttjv Tienv preaches the gospel of the TRUTH. TUstis is 
only another word for aXntua .. Justice , benevolence , and truth are the weighty 
matters of the law. Our dark vulgar version says, judgment , mercy , and 
faith. 

b Etutcc Ji ku rteectfvr tr*r, AFTERWARDS, IN THE COURSE 
HOWEVER OF PROBABLY FOUR YEARS. 

What an exhibition of the wisdom and learning and doubts of sixteen cen¬ 
turies is embodied in this translation !!! It has given me much consideration ; 
but the result has been, thank God, the true reading. Other scholars have 
been also much perplexed about so great a number of years, which they have 
conjectured to be the very number now given by me in the text, without the 
alteration of a single letter. Chrysostom has $i after i Tura, which 1 am in¬ 
clined to think is not the true reading. A/a is common to Paul. Hence its 
recurrence in the fourth verse of this chapter, J/a Ji rout Ka, 

which follows 2/a $i, is an enclitic of the Doric dialect, qualifying ri<r<r*{*n>, 
implying an idea of not decided certainty — perhaps—about — probably — near¬ 
ly—something near the mark . It is unnecessary here to enter into x*. The 
Doric writere supply examples of various positions and meanings. 

NiU(tt0a tcafifiif if ogfyar it u k a T^arog aoibof 

E$ ivvat *iA abnen *rar%ctw iurfi%a —Theock. 

Scholz, in his Greek Testament, refers his readere to Item Chronic Alex, ut 
videtur, where is alluded to. The old Greek manuscripts having 

no division of letters and words, have caused the passage to be mistrans¬ 
lated. They read thuB :— ETtraintitManeea^*vtr*tTaXn>*n(Ztiv. But 
even this is easy compared with the realities of manuscripts. Persecutions, 
the dark ages, and knavery, caused undoubtedly the reading of tbe Greek 
scriptures to be very early lost. His going to Jerusalem appears to refer to 
Acts ix. 2G. 
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bably four years, I ‘went up to Jerusalem with Bar- 
2 nabas, taking also Titus with [me] I went up however by 
a revelation, and explainf.d the gospel myself to them 
which I preach amoDg the Gentiles, in private however 
to those of consideration, 5 not by any means when I 


• n«Ajr, again, which generally precedes followB it in others. I see 

besides that it dies not exist at all in Chrysostom. But I have on other 
grounds than these left it out. It was Paul’s first time of going up to Jeru¬ 
salem, at least his first meeting with Peter, James and John. 

b Ms uf KAINON rfix* n not by any means when I should run 

or have run into public. This is a remarkable translation. The Keutat in the 
Eastern languages and dialects signified, and still does more or leas signify, 
an open Bpace or public place, house, market hall, or justice room, either con- 
junctly or separately—a place for buying or selling. The word has extensive 
ramifications in several eastern tongues. Hence also the Khan and Khans, 
and Kings. The vowels are not worthy of notice in the roots of words. 
Our own word can is similar, as grounded on the principles of justice, and 
therefore powerful. See Aristophanes, is to KAINON tfivtfv*. The 

Syriac ramifications of the word are very applicable. Hence the very word 
I Pj traffic, negotiation, emptio, possessions of any kind; see Matthew, 
xxv. 14. CTUJxiD ^.OCTU^ B.)P possessions or goods. It would 

be desirable to trace this word in the Persian, Arabic, Hindostanee, and Sama¬ 
ritan. See, however, * hospitium, mercatorium seu in via sen in urbe 

ubi cum mercibus diversantur—a caravansera, an inn, any public place of 
reception for travellers, an exchange, a market. Hindostanee a place, 

dwelling. Hence also the same term of the Samar. 3 V • Till I drink 
it publicly in the kingdom of God : not drink it new in the king¬ 

dom of God. 

Is it likely that Paul, seventeen years after his inspiration, should talk as 
our translators represent him, of bunning in vain ? The thing is mon¬ 
strous, apart from the decision of mind which characterised Paul! When 
men have put the light of Heaven out, there is no barrier over which they 
will not leap, n p* tyan ! I give the reading as incontrovertible. The 
common reading however has puzzled, as it must have done, scholars and 
men of the light from Heaven. The Greek books read i k k tt«*. The Alex¬ 
andrine manuscript, tit It is needless to talk of tu for • in this case. 

It may suit school-boys. 

On the astounding absurdity of the common reading us KENON 
Chrysostom exclaims, rt fnt « irmuXn a <r*£* mt fin iXafuves armftrfa, 
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3 should run or haverun into public ; but* where how¬ 
ever Titus who was with me, though a Greek was 


fii &i piraivn tj/Oj Tu^iXSttwi ir«r, vert ataviitig fW*<*S tig *i»« 

T t ( X^ ; **i Toff* f&tXviov nt tv6tug a^aptri* vowt Tt/vrai, n fitvatvn wawa; 
vi 2i kou ivot^tg, i i fi.n vriwuvfuvif ng, tvi ovk ug mttoo Tig tvrttg artnrtg, 

*S itij vtfttvia kvouvvuv, ovk uhdg ovi Kfifwvtif xaXo/g i k*i vo traXt/ vovvov waX/* 
ttTo^oivt^o*, 9T4 Mara aromocXt/ypit (print itnXtXuffttai. I address Paul and ask tbs 
same questions as Chrysostom. I have, however, O Chrysostom, answered 
them! 

■ AXX’ OT AE vtvog o fin tpoi, EXX/j» nvaymetrin rtgivfit)0n**j, but where 
however Titus who was with me, though a Greek, was compelled to be cir¬ 
cumcised. I published this correction in thirty-seven. Ov Ji, where how¬ 
ever , is a masterly and not uncommon expression of Paul. Hence, Romans 
fifth chapter, OT AE ovm i rvi rtfoog, ovit rot^afiang, where however there is not 
a law, neither is there a transgression. In the sixth chapter we have, tv 3i 
irXiovstrir tt a/xx^rta, where however sin abounded. It is proper to tell the 
unlearned, that in the ancient Greek manuscripts there are no accents, a cir¬ 
cumstance which may cause the passage, viewed in itself by inferior Greek 
scholars, to be read two ways. I repeat the expression inferior Greek 
scholars. It is astonishing that such a translation should have been allowed 
to stand one day. Ov, where , is a very different word from tv, not , or ovh. 
In the Alexandrine manuscript there are no accents to be seen in this passage : 
hence the capability of being misunderstood by mere word men; besides, the 
words are not separated in this manuscript, they run on in a perpetual un¬ 
interrupted stream, so that tv 2i may be read conjunctly or separately. I 
have merely taken the latter course, which removes all the difficulties. 
Erasmus, confounded by the previous number of Greek scholars, who read 
the passage as our vulgar version and European and Eastern translations do, 
nevertheless thought tbe passage imperfect—that Paul’s Greek was wrong. 
But how would this great man rejoice at seeing the obstacle so easily re¬ 
moved. Beza, however, who was not such a man or scholar as Erasmus, 
appears to be a little surprised at this proposition of Erasmus, and endeavours 
to explain the nonsense of the common reading. Of iia it, he talks thus: h 
pro $«i vel 2fir* positum est: ciyus ensilages exemplo vide in Budsi com- 
mentariis. Non erat igitur causa cur Erasmus hoc expungeret, ex Hieronymi 
opinione, qui putavit redundare, quod non pracedat fit *; sed imperite, ut 
alibi diximus. How foolish, Beza, would you look after this translation ! All 
scholars of any note stop here—Origen, Chrysostom, Theodoretus, Tertullian, 
Ambrose, Hieronymus, Augustinus, Melancthon, have long dissertations. It 
would be useless after these to mention any very modern attempts to retain 
and solve the difficulty of the common reading. However, to please the 
senseless unlearned crowd, who are governed by names, I notice the trifling 
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4 compelled to be circumcised, in consequence however of 
sneaking false brethren, who crept in to observe the 
freedom which we have in Christ Jesus,* that they might 

5 enslave us; to b whom, where however we yielded tem- 


production of Professor Scholefield, Regius Professor of Greek at Cam¬ 
bridge, who, however, frankly says, that he does not profess to understand 
the common English version here ; he proposes the substitution of only after 
but. This, however, is not creditable to a professor of Greek at Cambridge. 
There is a very erroneous, unscriptural, unlearned translation of the same 
professor in Hebrews, which must be condemned. It is in connection with 
it / which he renders over dead [sacrifices]. Let the professor un¬ 

derstand that the vulgar reading is here the right one. My translation, for 
his consideration, .is, 41 For where a testament exists, the death of the testa¬ 
tor necessarily follows; for a testament is valid after men are dead, be¬ 
cause (or since) it is of no authority whatever while the testator is alive.'* 
M#» *>n /«r£t/ii, is never available or is never of any force . There are some 
things worthy of being followed, but he must give up his mediatory sacrifice, 
and shew more sense and learning. 

EXAu» though a Greek —my translation is as plain, straightforward sail¬ 
ing in Greek as can be, yet how miserably has this simple elegant Greek 
expression been twisted, by the fathers and scholars, to make sense with the 
absurd cvh 1 It is not at all wonderful. 

fl{ arr%, 9€ng axnra.% ij, 

Mupvt *#vrr«p a r£{/ xi mtwPoj — ORESTES. 

Hence a man who is congenial in habits [or manners], though a stranger , 
is a better friend for a man to have than ten thousand relations. 

Hence also this of Tantalus, «», though a man. Another example 

from the Theog.: 

IIA.it/ri, Oivv **AA/0 , ri koj ipi{«*T*ri Ttitrvi 
Jin eoi, kcu x (lk 6{ * f, yiyvofw iriXo; antf. 

O! Plutus, most excellent and amiable of all gods, I, even though bad, 
become with thee a good man. 

Paul has two or three examples of the Bame mode of expression in Ga¬ 
latians. See uu{i»s t « vt*v m. 

■ iw* up*f. In one or two codices, F. G. of Griesbach, there is p* between 
/?* and up**' In this case it would read, lest they should enslave us; a 
very good reading. The reader may take either. 

b O it OT AE T£#f *>£** l/£apir Tf| tnrsrayn, to WHOM, WHERE HOWEVER we 
yielded temporary submission. This is another extraordinary appendage of 
the preceding ov Si, which cannot, would not be explained or understood 
without reference to the former. It has confounded commentators and 
scholars in every age. All learned men have written large commentations on 



porary submission, that the truth of the gospel might con* 

6 tinue with you. From* those however who appeared to 
be of some consequence, whatever they formerly were, I 
differ nothing—God accepts not the face of a man—for 
they of consequence did not consider 1 * themselves 

7 responsible to me; but on the contrary, Beeing that 
I truthed the gospel of the uncircumcision as much as 

8 Peter did that of the circumcision—for he who in¬ 
fluenced® Peter to an apostleship of the circumcision, 

9 also influenced me to the Gentiles—and knowing the 
grace given me, James and d Peter and John, who ap* 


this passage. Semler, of Halle, a man of considerable historical reading and 
learning, whom Marsh Bishop of Peterborough considered the first man of 
historical reading in modern times, has no less than twenty-five pages of 
Latin dissertation on these two, or rather three words. Indeed this man, 
very unscholar and unhistorical like, proposes to throw out these words al¬ 
together, on the suggestion of the reading of the scandalous work of Iren®us, 
ad horam cetsimvs, and a codex or two of no consideration, whose cor¬ 
rupters or writers tried unsuccessfully to solve the inexplicable difficulties of 
the monstrous reading of out ». This Semler, absolutely from a codex and 
some other circumstances of no moment, draws the following preposterous, 
yet important conclusion : ex his igitur, quae hio coUegimus, apparebit lec- 
tionem tine negations antiqoioribus confirmari tesdmoniis Irenaei et Tertul- 
liani ! ! Learned man, Semler, how foolish would you look if you were to 
rise from the dead and see this translation! However, this proves one great 
circumstance, that there is no negation in the passage, which is arrived at, 
however, not by throwing ont any thing—that the sense appeared to you 
and others as incapable of a negation. Tertullian censures Marcion for the 
common reading; but here Tertullian is too much of a rhapsodist for us, at 
least the work against Marcion that goes under his name. 

■ A to T*9 toxourron utau t*, ovrotot iron »»#*», ouhj fi»t tnup i^u. Here I con¬ 
sider as used impersonally, in so far at least as a translation into our 

language is concerned, but connected with the preposition aero. It is well 
known that hatpin is often joined to a genitive without a preposition. 

b n^trattfafTo is the same word as that of the sixteenth verse, er^oranitfim of 
the first chapter. The general translations of this veree, European or Latin, 
are very bad. even nonsensical: there are difficulties. 

c Em \ynrat-i> it is difficult to get a very good word for this. Energy is the 
Greek. 

d lax*$»s *oj IlirgM *04 I manrts. In the general Greek manuscripts and 
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peared to be pillars, gave to me and Bar-nabas the right 
hand of fellowship, though we obviously [belonged] 
10 to the Gentiles, and they to the circumcision: never¬ 
theless,* the poor every where we should remember— 
the very thing which I had been eager in practising. 


printed Greek Testaments, Cephas, instead of Peter, is the reading; but 
they both mean the same person. It ought to be Peter throughout. In the 
eleventh and fourteenth verses, the Doway English translation, which is the 
church of Rome version, has Cephas instead of Peter. The Syriac manu¬ 
scripts and versions explain this confusion admirably, where Cephas is used 
in the Evangelists for Peter. I have preferred the translation of n>a though 
to that . It will be observed, that both go and my belong are not in the 
text. Paul had always been going to and among the Gentiles, and therefore 
did not require to be sent; did not receive his authority or mission from 
men. The whole context and sense are against any such interpretation. 

* Mjm» r*t tt « ptnpottuatfitt, nevertheless, or only the poor every 

where we should remember. This is another extraordinary translation which 
I present to the learned and the unlearned world. Not a trace of this have 
I found any where among the learned disquisitions of past ages; nevertheless, 
I insist upon it. Among the older Greek writers in particular, with whom 
Paul appears to have been as well acquainted as a native and a learned native, 
ita is frequently used for where and every where. In the Greek play of 
Hecuba alone, there are five examples of the former. See the 2, 11, 99, 
703, 957 verses. 

AiT*v, i t* A tint uKtvreu livr* 

llarrrf, /va, 1/ tot Jktot n/%n <rir«. 

Ita Tfoatraxfat • 

If a o yt(*t <rarti^ ill to vi t r^ag- 

E» <r« h to rfi* rvygartve', tifti tut . 

See Plato in Euthy, ovz z^a * * *a yz^ i *6a, *eu aiizig, 

aXk' if a fiif aubvft «i <tz i |S4 hog. See Arrian, it a tij avrotg zprikoi neat t. 
See Aristop, Tar^ig ya^ ten TZ9 it a at x^arrn ng tv. See Herod, a A*»- 
tiaufMtdioi, 11 a haw tnrnhirarot ny.tzg ttteti tzratai, But it will not do to 
pursue here this word farther. The Greek word ita appears to be the same 
as the Hebrew njrv and derives its meaning and spelling from the same root. 
In the Hebrew and Syriac we see the philosophy of the word, and the appli¬ 
cation of its ubiquity, for it signifies a camp , to pitch a camp, to sit down 
any where. Besides the common translations, Latin or European, are not 
sensible, only the poor that we should remember. —a very likely thing, in¬ 
deed, for Paul to express in his own good, flowing, easy Greek, a sectarian 
sentiment, in bad or exceedingly elliptical Greek* I give the reading as 
incontrovertible. 
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11 When Peter however went to Antioch, I opposed him 

12 in his presence, because he had been acting against his 
knowledge; for before the arrival of some individuals 
from James, he eat with the Gentiles, but when they came, 
he withdrew and separated himself, fearing those of the 

13 circumcision; and the other Jews dissembled with him; so 

14 that evenBar-nabas was carried away withtheirhypocrisy. 
But when I saw that they walk not uprightly according 
to the truth of the gospel, I said to Peter before all, if 
thou though a Jew livest as a Gentile, and not as a 
Jew, why dost thou compel the Gentiles to live as the 

15 Jews? We, by nature Jews, and not the* unjust 

16 of the Gentiles—knowing, moreover, that man is not 
justified by works of a law, if not through the truth 
of Jesus Christ—even we have trusted in Christ Jesus, 
since we should be justified by the truth of Christ, 
and not by works of a law, because all flesh shall 

17 not be justified 1 * by works of the law! If, however, 
seeking to be justified in Christ, even we ourselves were 
found unjust, certainly Christ is the minister of sin ! 

18 Never ! For if I build up again the very rites which 

19 I destroyed, I constitute myself a transgressor. For 
I, through the law, became dead to the law, seeing I 

20 should live to God. I am crucified with Christ: live, 
however, I do, though it is no longer I but Christ 
alive within me. The life, however, which I now live 
in the flesh, I do live through the truth [even] this 
of the Son of God who loved me, and gave himself for 

21 me. I do not limit the grace of God; for if justice 
[come] through the law, certainly Christ died use¬ 
lessly. 


* Autu r unjust; but prevaricatort is a common bearing of this scrip¬ 

ture expression. Christ came to call the unjust, not the just to repentance. 

b E£ ley*, ev aitfaeirai r a ff- a raa£, by the works of the law not all 
flesh shall be justified. This is another extraordinary translation. The flesh 
of Christ is just. 




1 Chap. III. Oh! foolish Galatians, who has be¬ 
witched you, in whose eyes Jesus Christ has been pub¬ 
licly exhibited crucified among you ?* 

2 This only do I wish to learn of you, did you re- 
ceive b the spirit from the works of the law, or from the 

3 understanding of the truth ? Are you so foolish ? 
After having begun in spirit, do you now perfect your- 

4 selves by the flesh ? Have you experienced such 

5 effects to no purpose, if, indeed, to no purpose ? Does 
he then who is directing' in you the spirit, and working 
miracles within you, [do it] from the works of the law 

6 or from the understanding of the truth? Hence 
Abraham trusted in God, and [this] was reasoned to 

7 him for justice. Know assuredly that they of the 

8 truth, |[even] these are sons of Abraham. The scrip¬ 
ture foreseeing, indeed, that God justifies the nations 
by the truth, did itself formerly preach the gospel to 


• T n akt6ua pn *uh*6*t t I leave out, in harmony with some of the best 
readings. On the bewitching of the Galatians, the Doway Roman English 
version of 1816 has this note appended for its readers: 11 For any one people 
or person to forsake the faith of their first apostles and conversion, at the 
voice of a few novelists, seemeth to wise men a very bewitching and sense, 
less brutishness. Such is the case of our poor country, Germany, and 
others." 

b T* <rti up* iX«0s», Did you receive the spirit ? The doctrine of the spirit. 
Infinite evils have resulted from the misconstruction of this simple expression, 
which he that runs may read, were it not that the blind are daily leading the 
blind. The Spirit of Light and of Truth, which is a part of the Holy Spirit, 
exists in every one. 

e Oow i<r<£0gfi yon vfui to vtivfia ; Does he then, who is directing in you 
the spirit ? The term ton^o^ymt implies the power of a master or director of 
a choir, vested more or less in every man. Man may direct the spirit as he 
likes within him—cause any chord of his brain that he wills to vibrate ; but 
he has no right to complain when he has got his heart’s desire that he is mise¬ 
rable or bad, for these terms are synonymous. Hence if mankind are bad, 
they have themselves to blame. See this passage of Orestes on the same 
consequences:— 

Me. *f? hot rt Xvjtrrot ; rtta rtfrtgwv; 

Or. ’El* y Yixttf * ov y&£ ttaxoT; • Qetof 3* o^Z, 




Abraham, [declaring] that in thee all nations shall be 
9 happy. So that they of the truth are happy with the 

10 true Abraham. For as many as are of the works of 
the law are under a curse, for it is written, Cursed is 
every one that does not continue to do the duties in all 

11 the writings of the book of the law. That none, how¬ 
ever, is justified by the law in the sight of God is evi¬ 
dent, because [it is declared] the just shall live by 

12 truth. But the law is not of the truth; however, he 

13 that does the duties shall live by them. Christ re¬ 
deemed us from the curse of the law, when he made 
himself a curse for us; for it is written, Cursed is 

14 every one that hangs 1 on Sina. Eveby wheee 11 the 
happiness of the Abraham should come to the nations 
through Jesus Christ; eveby whf.be we should re¬ 
ceive the declaration of the spirit through the truth. 

15 Brethren, I speak® as a man, none cuetails or adds 


* E rat a xetftaftttof trti /Xou. This is an extraordinary reason, 
which the common reader cannot understand. How any one can, or should 
be cursed, for hanging on a tree against or with his will, rather than on any 
other material is inexplicable; the literal interpretation is nonsense. In the 
Psalm XCVI. we have, wran it rote i^int, o itt/pof aro rev %u\ov: 

that is, say among the nations the Lord or Jehovah reigns, or, literally, reigned 
from Sion. The aura rov %u\ou has been erased from the common copies of 
the Hebrew, so that g&Xoi/ does not now generally exist. It is said to have 
been erased by the Jews, but much more likely by bad Christians. This 
gi/A ov stands figuratively for Sina, or Sion. Christ is called the tree of life. 
Among the Syrians and Chaldeans, a tree represented the animal nature of 
man : hence, whoever hangs for Balvalion on this nature is cursed. He that 
hangs on the Jewish rites and ceremonies is cursed. It is symbolical of the 
earthly Jerusalem. 

b Ua, every where. I consider with some scholars the sense complete at 
lukou, and adopt the reading of every where. The reasoning of Paul is 
favourable. 

c Aitkfoi zara eollgairov Ai yu . • . down to U( to xmrot^ynreu tpjf l<Tayyikj<o 
will be found to be happy compared with the wretched Latin and European 
vulgar versions of this passage. Good scholars, willing to admit the light, 
will declare this. Alim, the root of which is *, rtfafit, curtails: codex cla- 
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to a covenant, even of a man which had been in a state 

16 of authority. To Abraham undoubtedly the decla¬ 
rations were spoken, and to his seed. [The scripture] 
does not say, and to the seeds, as to many, but as to 

17 one, even the seed of thee which is Christ. This how¬ 
ever I do affirm, that the law which arose four hundred 
and thirty years after does not deprive a covenant 
which had been in a state of authority under God, of 
its authority by the destbuction of the declaration. 

18 For if the inheritance [is] of the law, it is no longer 

19 from the declaration. What then of the law ? It was 
subjoined on account of crimes, without which* the 
seed to whom the declaration had been made should come, 
having been commanded by Kings b through the instru- 

20 mentality of an intekpeeteb. The interpreter however 
does not belong to one [individual]. God however is one. 

21 Is the law then against the declarations of God? Never! 
For if a law capable of creating life had been given, 
justice would most assuredly have been by the law. 

22 But the scripture has summed up all under sin, that 


romon irritum faciat; so also, August, Ambrosiast, Sedulius : Tertul, eper- 
nit, and many others. It is not very material whether halva* is rendered 
covenant or testament. 

* A tv, without which, that is agreeing with ltptt, taw. I am aware of 
the extraordinary nature of this translation. A %(« has different significations : 
—as far as, *X6 lf xx r ,u ' 1° or towards me, i/uv; for or during, *X(* 
aaigov ; up to, ax ft t«, goAusii; within five dags, vim ; till or 

exclusive of, axgn r*t ag<r, aigac, exclusive of the present hour, or till, which 
is the common rendering. The radical meaning of the word is something 
without. Romans, a%gtc ya* jopcu apagrta a, ir »r pov, for without the law 
sin (or injustice) existed in the world. It is a pure Hebrew word, “Ott, a 
tiller of the ground, a husbandman. Hence mygsi, ayga, ager, acre, a definite 
extent of land, something complete. Hence its meaning as an adverb among 
Greek writers, entirely j the nri gpa or seed had come before the law. 

h Ayyikar, Icings, or just men. We have seen the derivation of this 
word. The Septuagint very frequently renders "fm, ayytlac. Mim, an in¬ 
terpreter. 


C 
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the declaration* of the truth of Jesus Christ should 

23 be given to those who are-of-the-truth. Before, how¬ 
ever, the arrival of the truth, we guarded ourselves 
by law shut up after b the coming truth had been 

24 revealed. Hence the law has become itself our school¬ 
master for Christ, since we should be justified by the 

25 truth. The truth, however, having come, we are 

26 no longer under a schoolmaster. For you are all sons 

27 of God, through, the truth in Christ Jesus. For as 
many of you as were baptized after Christ, clothed 

28 yourselves with Christ. There is not a Jew nor a 
Greek, there is not a slave nor a freeman, there is not 
a male and a female, 0 for you are all one in Christ 

29 Jesus. If, indeed, you belong to Christ, certainly you 
are a seed of Abraham, and heirs according to the de¬ 
claration. 

1 Chap. IV. I do affirm, however, that the heir, as 
long as he is a child, though lord of all, differs nothing 

2 from a d slave; but is under tutors and governors 

3 through 0 the previous arrangement of the Father Even 
so we also, when f children, were in slavery under the rites 

4 of the world; but when the fulness of the time came, 


* ErayytX i*, not a promite merely but a declaration. Thrrivtun, who are 
of the truth; so rendered for the purpose of exhibiting the connexion between 
the noun truth and the verb truth, as it is in the Greek nms — nmvm. 

b E is rtif /ttXXaurtn nmi araKaXv^tnvesi, after the coming truth had been 
revealed. See Romans on us after. Calvin, sub fidem quee revelanda erat. 
Claromon, in earn fidem, quee post ea retegebatur. 

c O uk ih rat 6nXu, there is not a male and a female. It is astonishing 
that almost all translations, European and Latin that I have seen, separate the 
male and the female. Not so the Greek, not so Paul, not so God. They 
are incomplete unless conjoined i what God has joined, let not man put 
asunder j but every marriage formed by man cannot be called the doings of 
God. 

d Aiafi(u, is here coupled with its genitive, J«vX«i>. 

* Athrough. 

f H«ir, is not necessary to be rendered into our language. 
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God sent forth his Son, made of a woman, made under 

5 the law, that he might redeem those under the law, 

6 that we might receive the Sonship. Because, indeed, 
you are sons, God sent forth the spirit of his Son into 

7 our hearts, exclaiming, a Father. Hence thou art no 
longer a slave, but a son ; if, indeed, ason, also an heir 

8 of God through Christ. However you then, indeed, not 

9 knowing God, did serve those by nature not gods. But 
now knowing God, rather indeed known under God, 
why do you return again to the weak and beggarly 
rites which you wish from heaven b again to serve. 

10 You keep days and months and seasons and years ! 

11 I am afraid of you, lest I have bestowed fruitless la- 

12 bour upon you. Consider yourselves 6 as I, because I 
[am] even as you. Brethren, I ask you, d have you 

13 done me no injury ? You yourselves know, indeed, 
that in weakness of the flesh I preached the gospel my- 

14 self first to you, and my very experience that of me 
in the flesh you did not slight nor despise, but you re¬ 
ceived me yourselves as a messenger of God; as a 

15 Christ Jesus. Who* then was your delight? For I 
do declare to you, that you would, if possible, have 

16 plucked out and given your very eyes to me. Have I 
at length, made f myself your enemy by telling you 


• A/5/Ja, I have left out, for it is the Syriac for father, or for the Greek 
• «n,{. It is singular that the two words should stand in the text. 

“ A»fi>, from heaven, or above. 

0 Tinrii *t tytt, consider yourselves as I; that Is, put yourselves in my 
place. 

4 A ufuu v/tttt, I ask you. I consider this sentence as interrogatory. 

* Tit. who, not what. Paul was their happiness. happiness 

better than blessedness. Ubi igitur beatitudo vestra ? Galvin. He has taken 
the reading of tsb ,n, which is not so good as rif tv* *i*. 

' vf tut yiytrm, Have I made myself your enemy ? The emphatic 

tendency of ytyna is here explicit. Hence, also, the same application of the 
same verb by Euripides in Orestes. 

c 2 




17 the truth ? They praise 1 you not justly, but they wish 

18 to exclude us, that you may praise them. It is good, 
indeed, to praise yourselves always in what is good; 

19 and not only when I am present with you. Little 
children b of me, for whom I am again in labour till 

20 Christ be formed in you, I did indeed wish to be 
present with you now, and to change my language; 
because I am perplexed about you. 

21 Tell me, do you who wish to be under the law not c 

22 understand the law ? It is certainly written, that Abra¬ 
ham had two sons, one by the slave, the other by the free- 

23 woman. Evidently indeed, the [son] of the slave was bom 
fleshly, while the [son] of the freewoman through the de- 

24 claration, which things are allegories ! For these are two 
covenants, one obviously from mount Sina, productive 

25 of slavery, which is Agar: for this Agar Sina is a 
mountain in Arabia, and corresponds with the present 
Jerusalem; for she is in slavery with her children; 

26 while d the Jerusalem above is free, which is the mother 

27 of us. For it is written, Rejoice thou barren though 
not pregnant: break forth and shout though not in la- 


T stereu nt lytviT* 

Who of men has made himeelf more senseless than this man ? 

Avrtf a Maim ftrtrtf tytutre ktdvt, 

He [has] made himeelf more wicked by killing his mother. 

Erix/in, /wfurmi, I have made myeelf a matricide, is another example. 
Become is not the idea, it is not the Greek. 

* ZtiX.itint uftat, this and the following verse is attended with some difficul¬ 
ties, of which scholars are sensible. I have some doubt, but I take this 
reading for the present. 

b Tt»rm/tev, and the following verse, nhkn, is one sentence. A«v 
fuiv " ofut, might be read without whom Christ should be formed in 

you: that is, without Paul. Donee formetur in vobis Christus, which is 
that of other translators besides Calvin. Every man ehovld form Christ 
within him. 

c Ammti, understand. 

d At, while i freely, according to our idiom. 
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bour, for the children of the lonely are more nume¬ 
rous than [those] of her who is in possession of a hus- 

28 band. We however brethren like Isaac, are children 

29 of the declaration; but as formerly, the [son] born 
fleshly* persecuted him [bom] spiritually, so [is it] 

30 even now! ! But what says the scripture ? Cast out 
the slave and her son, for the son of the slave shall 
not have an inheritance with the son of the freewoman. 

31 Certainly, brethren, we are not children of the slave, 
but of the freewoman. 

1 Chap. V. Persevere, 6 therefore, in the freedom with 
which Christ made us free, and do not entangle your- 

2 selves again with a yoke of slavery. Behold, I Paul 
say to you, that if you circumcise yourselves, Christ 

3 shall profit you nothing. Testify I do indeed again to 
every circumcised man, that he is obligated* to do the 

4 whole law. You were cut off from the Christ, whoso¬ 
ever of you justify yourselves by the law; you have 

5 fallen from grace. For we ourselves take d from the 

6 spirit of the truth,' the hope of justice. For in Christ 
Jesus neither circumcision avails any thing, nor uncir- 

7 cumcision, but truth influenced by benevolence. You 
did run well; who hindered you from being persuaded 

8 by the truth. The persuasion [however] does not 


1 Kars rsfjca, fifthly . Hence, also, ssrs tntupu,, spiritually. In every 
case, this translation has not been pursued. It is, however, given as a good 
specimen. 

* Xrssirt, pertevere. I consider middle voice, and also tiiitiu- 

rftrll. 

" Ofi/Xtrsi, obligated. This translation is, at the very least, suited to our 
idiom. 

* from xr 3 , is, Ii %ofuu, middle voice. It is both passive 
and middle, if we consult only the letters ; I see it to be the latter. The king¬ 
dom of heaven is taken by ourselves—by force—by violence. 

* AXn lux. truth , only another word for Tirrif, which the vulgar versions 
render here truth. Why not render every nmi truth, ye vulgar versions ? 
Because it will not suit your purpose! 

c 3 




so 


9 a t from fads that calls too. A little leaven leavens 

10 the whole loop. I have persuaded myself in reference 
to voa in the Lord that you will receive for wisdom 
■catling else; but he, be who he may, that troubles 

11 you. dull bear the puwbhmmt. They ought and will 

12 cut tkamsetees * off who are disturbing you. I how¬ 
ever, tvethrm, if I yet preach circumcision, why am I 
still persecuted ? Certainly the affine of the cross had 

13 censed. You, certainly brethren, were called to freedom, 
only make not the freedom subservient to the flesh,* 5 

14 but to ok another through benevolence. For the whole 
law is fulfilled in one sentence [even] in this, thou shalt 

15 love thy neighbour as thyself: but if you fight and 
bite c one another, take care that you be not entirely 

16 eaten by one another. 1 do ay th e r e fore * walk in 
spirit, and you shall not perfect a desire of the flesh. 

IT The flesh certainly wars against the spirit, and the 
spirit against the flesh. These indeed are opposed to 
each other, so that you may not do the very things that 

18 you would. If however you conduct yourselves in 

19 spirit, you are not under the law. Evident however 
are the works of the flesh,* which are, adultoy, for- 


* 0^iX«tJE« they ought and wilt cut them - 

tehee off who are disturbing you. I believe in the translation of tftXn, here, 
I stand alone : bnt wrttte^nrei is middle voice. Hieronym. and Ambrosiaster, 
eubvertunt. I have removed this verse from Us common position from the 
sense of the context. 

b Vfiui yaf t*' iXiuti^/a isXstvri, aiiXfei ■ pnn /in re, iXudifiu, lit Mfffun 
re traful, aXXtz Jis rvi etyarm levXivm ttXXtiXeu. This is a sentence which is 
somewhat difficult, bnt miserably mangled by the vulgar aa well as the Latin 
versions. Voe enim in libertatem vocati eetis, fratree: tantum ne liberatatem 
in occasionem detit cami i eed per caritatem eervite vobil inricem. Tatini 
fere omnes. Bnt detie is not in the Greek. It is the result of ignorance. 

c Oaunn koj sartelnrt, fight and bite. Our language admits of this two- 
fold translation. 

d nMiytan rtfttrartin, walk in spirit: that is plainly, do what is good 
wjthin, and the outside will be also good or clean. 

fcj* M “X an, aKofaipm antXyi in, u%*XoX*T{tt*, $aytn%aa, &X§i, 
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SO nication, pollution, obscenity, idolatry, incantations, 
hatreds, rages, irritations, provocations, contentions. 


Oufioty tpotoi, the object of thi« Greek italic 

will at once be seen by the literary scholar. It was impossible for Paul to 
throw these words carelessly together. Xua, tuo, r<«, yua, t^ua, mutually 
support each other, and express ideas of which each taken singly and sepa¬ 
rately is utterly incapable. The same may be affirmed of •, tuai, via* ; 

<pt sis,, 0 dpji. These are facts and learning, sense and sentiment, which form 
first rate eloquence, for which Paul has got very little credit from homunculi 
of different ages, who have caused him to pass frequently before the people 
with their midnight tapers. Here there are four combinations. The first and 
fourth are the strongest and moBt remarkable. No words in our language 
can express fetu. In envies, murders, the Bense of the eye and the 

ear is lost, as no mutual influence or external relationship exists between 
these English terms. Irrifafron*, provocations, for gnXoi, tu/eei, is a better 
trunalation, presenting as it does both the internal and external idea of the 
Greek. Hence too contentions, dissent ions, for t^x ,r rivals 

the Greek in the external without losing much of the internal meaning. 
Aigtcut, division!, sects, is a common notion of this word. Hence PT «vi 
AIPEX12 r.p Za^teuxeueitf, Acts. Aw. res AIPEXEliX TPPP tagiraieet, Acts. 
Hence irritations, provocations, contentions, dissent ions, divisions, is a happy 
combination. Tissues, eejeJ%es,%, ariXyna, fornication, pollution, obscenity . 
These terms are capable of a little variation, and hence the little differences 
existing among translators ; they all however bear on the same topics. The 
an r» e/ieia remit resembles the esse videatur of Cicero, and the itria m- 
get era of Homer. The ffieee i, 0 flpo., is the very Homeric Ztv Kul, J TI ptyien, 
the Igerret primp. Sentential ideas are very apt to be overlooked by the 
crowd of mere word-men. It is on this account that the character of Paul 
in this and many other parts of his composition calls for greater attention. 
Such beauties of expression contain the essence of unqualified greatness. 
Hence for illustration this admirable verse of Euripides: 

Vu/esfmf r arv/eQei, raglttot r aToetiioi. 

There is also the following excellent lines from the same poet; 

Aeiy%efe(ee, tuetrXet, tvtwee 

Afb sare%ei ytief. 

The [lei ; n free ; sees stXeee . 

It would be exceedingly gratifying to pursue longer this learned and critical 
topic by the exhibition of other authors, whose excellencies are lying before 
us in great profusion, but the nature of the work presents circumscribed 
limits. See Romans. In the Sussex Greek manuscript Testament, which has 
not yet been collated, the reading in some places agrees with the present 
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21 dissent ions, divisions, envies, murders, drunkenness, 
revellings, and such like, of which I foretell 1 you, as I 
also foretold that they who practise such things shall 

22 not inherit a kingdom of God. But the fruit of the 
spirit is love, joy, peace, forbearance, usefulness, good- 

23 ness, b truth, gentleness, temperance; against such 

24 there is not a law. They in short who belong to the 
Christ, crucified c [and continue to crucify] the flesh 

25 with the propensities, and the selfish dispositions. If 
we are alive in spirit, we may also perform the rites 
and ceremonies in spirit. 

26 We should not be fond of false glory, provoking one 
another, envying one another. 

1. Chap. VI. Brethren, if a man be overtaken in any 
sin, you who are spiritual sympathize with such a 
one in a spirit of gentleness, asking yourself, mayest 
2 thou not also be tried ? Bear one another's burdens, 


vulgar version. It is /loigua, Titum, uJ.vAsAzt^,* pro uIwAaAzr^uz, tfif pro 
i;u;. I have read the whole of Galatians and Romans, but rather late for 
the present work. There are some little differences, but this beautiful ma¬ 
nuscript, though nearly six hundred years old, is too modern for my purpose. 
It has of course all the accentB; the words are little if at all separated, 
written in small characters. Before each Epistle there is a urtttnt. It has 
the reading of r» a\ntua/tn <riittrim —of the third of Galatians, but it has not 
the reading of 1 John v.—has no It is well worthy of the de¬ 

signation beautiful. I am obliged to his Royal Highness the Duke of Sussex 
for the use of his library. 

* ngsAiyw, from irf, and A iyu, to tell or Bpeak before, to predict. Hence 
Demosthenes to ^Eschines, nr iiu rt rfiXeyut ij !■ fin, tmvSum u. Lord 
Brougham gives disclose for this word, but it is not so—only a part of the 
meaning. 

Oi rfutrenTit, present participle, literally and rightly, they in the act of 
practising or doing. 

b IhsTif, truth , not faith. E yxfaruu, temperance in all animal pursuits. 

• T»» eafuu urmufurai rut rut eaitiftari zau ran iTitu/uxu. It is not difficult 
to see what the rou Tub/eari and the inivpuut are. E crav^uvat, the fust 
aorist, has frequently both a past and present signification. This Is one ex- 
hibition of it for the unlearned. 
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8 and thus thoroughly fulfil the law of the Christ. For 
if any think that he is of some consequence, when no- 

4 thing, he makes a fool of himself. Let each therefore 
examine his own mechanism, and then he shall have re- 

5 joicing in himself alone, and not in another. For each 

6 shall bear his own burden. Let him however who is 
under instruction in the Logos, associate with him who 

7 is instructing in all good things. Deceive not your¬ 
selves ; God is not mocked; for whatsoever a man 

8 sows, even this shall he reap. Because the sower to 
his flesh shall of the flesh reap corruption, while the 
sower to the spirit shall of the spirit reap life everlast- 

9 ing. We however should not grow indifferent in the 
practice of good, for in proper season we shall reap if 

10 we faint not. Certainly then as we have opportunity, 
let us do good to all, chiefly however to the household 
of the truth. 

11 As many as wish to be respectable in life , these 
compel you to be circumcised only that they may not 

12 follow the cross of the Christ. Neither indeed do they 
themselves who are circumcised keep the law ; but they 
wish you to be circumcised that they may rejoice in 

13 your fleshly opinion. To me however be there no re¬ 
joicing, except in the cross of the Lord of us Jesus 
Christ, through whom a world has been crucified to 

14 me and I unto the world. For in Christ Jesus neither 
circumcision is any thing, nor uncircumcision, but a 

15 new creature. And as many as * perform the rites and 
ceremonies according to this very canon, peace and be- 

16 nevolence [be] upon them, even upon the Israel of God. 
See how large a letter I have written to you with my 
own hand. 


• Zr«x«pi> t perform the ritet and ceremoniet. This is giving the full 
force to the word. Zrogitravra, the future, is as good as the present. 
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1? T be remainder !* Let none trouble me; fori carry 

bit person the stigma of the Lord Jesus. The grace 
the Lord of us Jesus Christ [be] with your spirit, 
brethren ; [it is] tauth ! 

* T« Um, the ranainder ! 



THE 


HOLY EPISTLE OF PALL TO THE 
ROMANS. 


1 Chap. I. Paul, a servant* of Jesus Christ, a called 
apostle when separated after the glad tidings of God, 

2 who formerly spoke b himself through his prophets in 

3 holy scriptures of his son, born fleshly of a seed of 

4 David; of the Son of God ordained' with power 
spiritually holy, from the resurrection of the dead, Jesus 

5 Christ, d the Lord of us, through whom we received 
grace and apostleship after obedience to truth, in all 

6 nations under his name; among whom you also exist, 

7 called by Jesus Christ; to all that are in Rome be¬ 
loved by God, called holy; grace to you, and peace 
from God, our Father, and Lord Jesus Christ ! 

8 First, by all means I do thank my God through Jesus 


• Aaukof t a servant, should be a slave, the Eastern mode of speaking. It 
is also scriptural, because men make themselves slaves of vice. 
b U^otwyyiXkaTo, formerly spoke himself; middle voice. 
c jurat, some read v^oa^tc jurat,, endowed essentially. 

A It will be remarked that this translation does not present much of a 
parenthetical character, which is the tendency of general translations: lncou 
X^rrav follows its legitimate and scriptural phrase, auaarartresur¬ 
rection qf the dead; Syriac, from among the dead. ChriBt. is identified as 
the resurrection and the life. 
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Christ for you all, because your truth is published in 
9 the whole world. 4 For God is my witness, whom I 
serve in my spirit in the gospel of his son, that without 
ceasing I do make mention of you; always in my 

10 prayers, requesting if by any means I shall at length by 
the will of God have a prosperous journey in coming to 

11 you; for I eagerly desire to see you, that I may share 
with you some b spiritual gratification after yodr 

12 establishmeht ; c it is even this, to be comforted by 


* Truth published in the whole world, means that the troth which the 
Roman Christians credited is published in every nation and in every creature. 

b Ira n jttiraS* t/fuv vnupanw, that I may share with you some 

spiritual gratification , which the context confirms. Mira)*, may share, is 
the straightforward meaning of the Greek term. Hence too the very meaning 
of this word in the Greek poet: 

Mtraief stifft ffvs fi*rga£iar. 

Share with your friends your prosperity.— Eurip. 

Xafifffia, gratification, from x^i^ofuu, the preterperfect *t\a^iffp.tu, by reject¬ 
ing xc. x a ( tT ° f* * English, grace, gratis , gratification . Gift 

is the vulgar rendering } but this is not very good, nevertheless I admit that 
gratification is, though good, not common—this is nothing. 

c Eaf to ffTf^i^tn^eu upas, after your establishment ; or, which is not so 
good, after you were established ; or, after your confirmation, but of 
course not the vulgar notion of confirmation, which is prevalent among the 
Roman Catholic and Episcopal followers of the vulgar false Christ. In my 
Lecture on the Scriptures, nearly four years ago, I published this translation 
of the Greek preposition us, signifying after. Hence Matthew, £a<TT<£* 
ufjutf iv vh&Ti i tf porctfoiat, I baptize you with water qfter repentance. Men 
baptize after and not before or unto repentance, which is nonsense: the vul- 
gate, Erasmus, Calvin, Melancthon, ad poenetentiam; Church of Rome, 
English version, unto penance ; Protestant version, unto repentance , which is 
the same idea. There is, in short, no material difference between the Romish 
and the Protestant version. In the Scriptures, there is a considerable number 
of examples of uf, after, of which the following are some:— us to t*rat svrn 
wango, after he was a father, or more literally, after the existence of him a 
father, which is not so suitable to our idiom ; us to Xoytffi q»aj *a< aurots rnt 
}t**ioevfn*i after the imputation of justice even to them. But not might be 
here rendered also . The following is from the Septuagint, a-r«#nX* u% 
ffLvrous mi I will send the sword cfter them. Some copies have t<ri 

instead of us. Nor is there any doubt about the Hebrew word from which 
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13 you through the tnutual truth of you and me. I do 
not however wish you, brethren, to be ignorant that I 
often made arrangements * myself to come to you, and 
I have been hindered hitherto; nevertheless b I should 
have some fruit as well among you as among other 

14 Gentiles. To Greeks and barbarians, to the wae and 

15 the foolish, I am a debtor. Hence the anxiety' in 
me to preach the gospel myself even to you who are 

10 at Rome: for I am not ashamed of the gospel, for 

17 it is the power of God for salvation, to every one that 


the iif is rendered, for it is which signifies after , post, with the pro¬ 
noun DrWlK; Greek, Ell aureus ; English, after them. Moreover, this 
signification of us , after , is not confined to one edition of the Septuagint, for, 
see from the Anindelliana Bibliotheca, in the first chapter of Esther, the 
Editio Origenica reads p .it a to avrots trot ^rXovrtt, while another editio 
vetus of better Greek reads ns to iT*iu\tt}ta* to ► vkourot, after the exhibition 
of his wealth. Erasmus renders us to ttv£ ... nt aliquid impertiar vobis 
donum spirituals quo confirmenini. It cannot be expected that Calvin's is 
better: it is the same; aliquod... ad vos confirmandos is the only gram - 
matical difference, which however is the vulgate, followed by our Protestant 
English version. The Christians of Rome were established , and hence the 
plain straightforward propriety of the phrase qfter. Similar phrases to ns n 
TTnet%tw are in general miserably rendered by great scholars. See us to 
ytuefa vjaus irif», after yon married another; or, after the marriage of 
you to another, which is still nearer the Greek construction; see seventh of 
Romans. Calvin's is a horrid translation of this Greek, ut posthac alterius 
sitis, and so is the vulgate as well as Erasmus. £» to vo^iui efao, in the 
journey however; it to* aaouut aureus* on their hearing: so also, to 
*ut aureus Tot kaot. Luther's translations here are no better. 

• ItyaA pvt, made arrangements myself; middle voice. Hence also tuay 
ysX*rariai t preach the gospel mysef; middle. 

b ha* nevertheless. The following are examples of <?«, quamvis, from Lu- 
cian, ttayaf wot touts arps okayoo }*pit, to i gftMU, oceuus at tfikns* utreafifurrut. 
ovV arX»f, otpat, ouS in *ara*s atnats avoan^t^t ■ ita Ji to* lot aura taut* 
nimpKita *; but there are many of the same meaning in the Greek Testament, 
to which it is unnecessary here to refer. 

0 Out* to ***’ ipi Tfotufoot, hence the anxiety or eagerness in me; b t <st 
ifot is stronger than in me ,* ready or readiness , is the vulgar rendering of r# 
Tfoivpor. This however is bad. n^eiupia or to r^oPupot should not be trans¬ 
lated readiness, as is given by Bishop Blomfield in Gram. 

D 
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truths [it], to Jew and Greek 1 alike. For God’s justice 
is revealed in it from truth to truth, as it is ex- 
18 pressed, the just indeed shall live by truth ; b for 
\ G’ad's retribution is revealed from heaven against every 
wickedness and injustice c of men that wickedly 

■ latii.m Tt mat EXXqu, to Jew and Greek alike: literally, both to 

Jew first and Greek , implying that there is no difference, thnt they are 
both first, 

b O 2 j Xxmot iK meruit fairat, the just indeed shall live by truth. The 
quotation is from Hab. 1HJHDK3, in or by his truth is the Hebrew expres¬ 
sion : conduct founded on truth. The element of God is truth. All sons of 
God,live in this element. Out of it, like the aquatic tribe, they die. A long 
and Wry instructive dissertation might be written on this term, merit or 
in connection with the common Septuagint and the Hebrew, without 
which it is impossible to understand well the Greek Testament or the Gospel 
of Paul.vbhth of which are synonimous. Hence see, worship God in spirit 
and by ttyJh.. Them, as is evident from the next verse of the apostle, is 
onl^ anotheK^Wd for akntu*, which he, with e perfect understanding of the 
subject, uses instead of merit. In Deuteronomy we have, as our authorized 
version renders merit of the Septuagint, faith ; hence children in whom there 
is no faith, should be truth. The word however is not merely the speaking, 
but the doing of truth. 

***** aetfiuav mat aZtxiav, against every wickedness and injustice. 
An on whj^h *nfiua. is grounded, derives very much of its authority 
from the Septuagint translation of a word which represents violence 


and cruelty , and by consequence injustice. Hence aetfins is unjust, the 
proper designation of the sinner. Hence Genesis, Septuagint xviii. 25, 
**oxruvat 2 ihojo* ptr& eurtfavt, kill thejust with the unjust. In the first Psalm 
of our authorized versiou/Ve have ungodly occurring four timeB, translated 
from the word JTttH # I have examined nearly one hundred and fifty examples 


of anfint in the Septuagint derived from pan, independent of those of the 
Psaftns, every one of which I have carefully revised again and again. After 
the first, Psklm, onr authorized version uses the word wicked for ungodly ; 
a change for which no reason can be assigned, When however the Sep- 
^tuagint does n$t take anfifie, it substitutes ap*{ruXot. Of *f^r*Xot t there 
are in the Psalms more than sixty examples ; the remainder are an/Snr. Hence 
those who are concerned in this subject, and who is not ? willing and able to 
wade through the proofs, may see that Psalm i. 1, 4, 5,6 ; vii. 9; ix. 5,15,17 ; 
*• 2, 3, 4, 15 ;\i. 2, 5, 6; xii. 8; xvii. 9,13 ; xxvi. 5 ; xxviii.3 ; nxi. 17 ; 
xxxii, 10 j xxxiv. 21 j xxxvi. 1, II; xxxvii. 10, 12, 16, 17, 20, 21, 28, 32, 
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34, 35, 38, 40; xxxix. 1; 1. 16; lv. 3; lviii. 3; lxviii. 2; lxxi. 4; Ixxiii. 
3, 12; lxxv. 4, 8 , 10; lxxxii. 2, 4 ; lxxxiv. 10; id. 8 ; xcii. 7 ; zdv. 3,13; 
xcvii. 10; d. 8 ; dv. 35 ; cvi. 6, 18; dz. 2, 6; czii. 10; cxiz. 61, 95,110, 
119; cm. 3; czzii. 4 ; cinii. 19; dz. 4, 8 ; czli. 4 ; czlv. 20; cxlvi. 
9; czlvii. 6 , are examples of this term rendered ungodly and ungod. 

lines8, or in the language of the Septuagint artfim and a/*afr*iX.*t, or a pafna 
or mnflua. The jTttPI, the uncled, onr English word coming itself from 
3 pp, perverse, fraudulent individuals, is of the same origin as the Hebrew 
4 or 3 changed into d in onr language for euphony—are on a careful and 
critical examination of the Hebrew, plunderers. They are represented as 
taking or seizing on the property of others—as persecuting the stranger, the 
just, the benevolent—as disregarding and confounding all notions of right and 
wrong—aa laughing at all arrangements of the Eternal to connteract or de¬ 
stroy such monstrous conduct, and at any consequences that may result from 
their selfish and destructive course—as crouching in secret, like cunning 
wolves, prepared at the first favourable opportunity to pounce upon their 
unsuspecting and innocent victims—as having recourse to violent means, or 
taking swords in their hands, when cunning fails, to compass their unjust 
and cruel purposes. Such indeed are the IftJH ( the 3 pji, the oi-ck-b, the 
uncled, the ungodly, sinners. Hear it, ye men of Christendom, all on the 
high road to Heaven! There are however other Hebrew words, of which 
OCn , pVS , are examples, rendered by the Septuagint urt/ba, unf 3m. As 
the senseless and the unlearned are always clamorous for names, I have to 
say here what has been repeated elsewhere, that my investigations and cri¬ 
ticisms are all made without reference to any writer, or even without con¬ 
sulting any one : nevertheless I am happy to say, that here I agree with 
Michaelis, a superior scholar, who remarks that “it is manifest 
—i eretcho, our word wretch —does not signify ungodly, but the person in a 
process of law on whose side the injustice lies, or the contrary to , just. 
But the seventy translate it in general by nst/hu, an/hja, asifltn ; nor do 
they appear to have used this translation through ignorance of the Hebrew, 
which they have in several instances very properly translated by ah** r, ah* i», 
*h***r. In many—and he might have added in very many—instances, the 
translation ungodly is totally inadmissible; and it is evident that ovi/bir, in 
the dialect of the Alexandrine translations, had a sense different from that 
which was given it by the classic authors.” This latter observation of Mi- 
chaelia is a mistake. See without going farther, Euripides expressing just. 
or a kindred idea, by ivetfivi :— 

Km ru t*fuv r at u%lr, lender r at sr.—O restes, 496. 

Besides, we have in the 813th verse of the same drama, wi^m, and iu 
890th, lueifiut, employed in a s imilar Bense to the passage of which we are 
speaking. 

P 2 
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19 counteract the feeling of the truth,* because the 


T« V ao xaxou/tyur, aetfiua fityecXfi.— 813. 

. • , .. . hot Ji rot hxf)f fyaf&us 
Way turn t» Agt mm /3*rT*T*jr 

Yif^w Orestes, 1668* 

The gods, however, the arbiters of thy fate, will on the martial hills award 
thee a most just sentence. 

Herbert Marsh, Bishop of Peterborough, in making remarks on Michaelis 
in reference to and the ungodly , displays neither justice, learning, nor 

Christianity. He knows nothing of the X{** Tof • • • a#tfitn minim ft, where 
he gravely and ignorantly says, 44 no one will doubt that in the last, the 
only notion intended to be pressed, is that of our relation to the Supreme 
Being." Herbert Marsh, you know little of the matter ! The Syriae ma¬ 
nuscript to which reference has already been made, expresses **tfiuar and 
ah mat, by ^OOT^D^ and which is confirmatory of the 

general position. The same word, the former existing in the Hebrew, is 
Siy, which in Ezekiel expresses cruel and unjust traffic. Ezek. xxviii. 18, 
■Jflto"! 1 by the iniquity of thy traffic, is the vulgar rendering. We 
see from the context of this same version what sort of merchandise and traffic 
it was; for the sixteenth verse says, by the multitude of thy merchandise 
they have filled the midst of thee with violence , DCP!, to do violence. It is 
however somewhat difficult to find in our language a good generic expressive 
term for matfium, because cruelty , though the chief, does not contain the com- 
prehansive signification which is desirable. Wickedness is so vague and so 
sectarianly rendered to suit unjust, unholy purposes, that it is also an ob¬ 
jectionable expression. There is impiety , but this is so partial. The second 
Syriac word is the Hebrew J7l£H. Injustice is good, referring first to the 
perpetrator himself, then to his fellows, and God summed up in them both. 
By God causing men to reap what they sow or do, he is enabled to do justice. 
So that a man's foes are they of his own bosom. 

• A vfyotraiv, Tfjr aXrhiec* v* a2txta xart%o¥rvp, men that wickedly coun¬ 
teract the feeling of the truth, from *ar«, t%*—x*ra, against , and 
literally to have: but this is a very partial and limited idea, and can never 
express the scores of phrases of which a noun following forms a part. 
There is a peculiar phrase expressive of the same idea in the Acts well 
worthy of notice here: u ttfxyt -^tiXattpneuaf avrtf, which is rendered by our 
vulgar version, if haply they might feel after him . This is a very clumsy 
and improper translation. VnXa+mv, to touch frequently or handle: hence 
this of John, at x u Z*t ofutv typnXsupriemp met rov Xoytv nu vulgar version. 
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knowledge 1 of God evidently exists within them, seeing 
SO God has enlightened them; his very invisible quali¬ 
ties, indeed, even his eternal power and Divinity, are 
clearly obvious to the creatures from the structure of the 
#1 Universe; 6 after which they are inexcusable; 0 be¬ 
cause, though knowing God, they have not glorified or 
thanked [him] as God, but become d mad in their rea- 

22 sonings, and their senseless heart darkness; professing 

23 to be wise, they have played the fool, and changed the 
glory of the uncorrupted God * into a form resembling 


our hands have handled of the Word of life. 'VeXafasi urn, frequently to 
handle or touch him in such a manner as to feel him. Hence the r»» hn 
iX“’ >' inyvrsu, to feel God in their knowledge, or as I have rendered it, 
to praetiee God according to their knowledge. 

* Am n, other versions, m ; I would as soon take the latter. Or, rt 
Here pwni, with the article before it, becomes a noun, the knowledge. 

b An ttrteutf assfuv rtit wsin/sasi hw/um aatisanu, are clearly obvious 
to the creatures, or are clearly discerned by the creatures. nsnpa might be 
rendered works: an aristas ats/us, from the structure of the universe. 

c Eitr* titai avrtve afanXryarsug, after which they are inexcusable. 

a Eparamtnm and tfiaifartesat, are used in an active and neuter sense by 
the Septuagint from active Hebrew verbs: in other words they derive their 
origin from an active or neuter Hebrew construction. Hence ifiaramhsai 
rendered became mad, is not so good as could be wished; played the fool 
for i fiMfattera.,, is better, and expresses in an emphatic excellent phrase the 
senseless and atheistical conduct of the crowd of men. MwfOMw is generally 
rendered from 1P3: hence our English word bore: hence tn i/esieattn 
s<pi)(a, translated by the authorized version, I hate done very foolishly. Sam. 
xxiv. 10. 

• Tiu a'peofTtr Sun •> sf ui r/ ia ra IIMHJ ytarrtu arf(onv. It will be remarked 
that a^Aajrw is rendered by me passive, uncomipted ; for one, among other 
reasons, because fiairtv is evidently used in a passive sense. A corrupted man 
exists, and must according to the gospel of the Christ exist under a corrupted 
form—that is, de-formed. His form corresponds with his corruption. Hence 
too all beings, mineral, vegetable, and animal, are known by their forms; in 
other words, out of their forms they are unknown ; in other words, they all 
exist under forms peculiar to their qualities and dispositions. This is at once 
tn axiom of truth, philosophy, and Christianity. 

Greek verbals or nouns from the past tenses require at least generally a 
passive signification, such as yqamt from yqaQ *; ywsit from ym snm ; ratti 
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The poet begins with si t ing , inag na him g the M is alnjs, in short 

nothing else than lad; the good kww t [anlhnsj good.and then he 

asks. Do these who produce them make this dMt w nc e or education ? This 
is a great deal from Euripides, or say one. The sariptues speak of man 
haing deformed, not from the ere-brows downwards, hat from the own of the 
to the soft of the/eef. 
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to the very desires of their hearts after uncleanness, to 

23 disgrace their very bodies by means of themselves, who 
in [their] wickedness have perverted the truth of God, 
and worshipped and served the creature instead of the 
creator, who is blessed throughout the existences. [It is] 

26 truth ! On this account God delivered them over to 
disgraceful propensities—for even their very females 
perverted the natural use by the act against nature; 

27 likewise also even the males leaving the natural use of 
the female burned with their rabidness for each other, 
males with males practising immodesty, and receiving 
in themselves the retribution for their wickedness which 

28 was necessary ; and seeing they did not feel disposed to 
practise * God according to [their] knowledge, God 
delivered them over to the unfeeling mind, to do things 

29 which are not harmonious b ; filled as they are with every 
[species of] injustice, debauchery, malignity, avarice,' 


* T» Out >xi». to practise God, or the God. ThU Greek phrase puts us 
in remembrance of the distinction between gratias agere and habere of the 
Latins. This is another example of ; tu* thsi/tarat rat 6i« I^LI, feel 
disposed to practise God ; hence to the unfeeling mind. 

b Ms ufssnra, from u» dm, to come together, to meet, to harmonize. 
The qualities here mentioned by the apostle cannot form a union ; they pro¬ 
duce discord, disunion, anarchy, misery, death. An enumeration of these 
death-producing qualities follows, which critically require much erudition. 
Ah Mi f, rtftttg rattifim, vAlfllgia, uni • patrraut Qtarau, fatav, igilat, Wtv, 
MMMaaiiuMt • y^itvpsTMf, jurraAaAjw, taarrvyui, i/fyierMt, mAo^atavt, 

lipuiflrat MUMMr, yanimit Mmtut, Mrottravr, nrvtiiraut, aarrefyauf, Mr 
ratlauf, avanyuMf. 

It will be observed, that the first five words have a mutual influence over 
each other through the terminations mm, yam, f,a, (m. There is, moreover, 
the commencing sounds rat, rAa, which could not be uttered or written 
by Paul without being felt, seen, understoood, designed. 

0 IU.u,iEi«, avarice, which appears at least as good a word as covetous¬ 
ness. Erasmus, Melancthon, vulgate, avaritia. Melancthon thinks rirti(ia, 
cupiditatem nocendi. He gives Domitian as rntifai, desirous of hurting; cui 
hoc ipsum voluptati est nocere aliis ; that is, to whom this very tendency to 
hurt others gives pleasure. There are many like Domitian. These are chil- 
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32 less, merciless, who, though knowing the condemnation 


which is rendered by the vulgar version treacherous. It is not bad. The 
Greek word Artnitravc comes from a, em, ntnfu —not—to place—-together. 
Thoughtless is in one very strong phllosophio sense, good ; even treacherous 
is philosophically founded on thonghtlessness. No man or woman would be 
treacherous if they looked into the consequences. It is badness and ignorance 
combined. Father, forgive them, they know not what they do, toys the 
Christ within the good. How often would I have gathered you as a hen 
gathers her chickens under her wings, but you would not; therefore your 
house is left unto you a desolation. Treacherous is the only word that rivala 
thoughtless; but mrtnimvf is sometimes used for asmirtvt by different trans¬ 
lators of the Septuagint. 

Arrafyas,, heartless, from a and the perfect middle of rrifyu, to desire, to 
love. Hence rrtfttt j English, stem; pectus, the breast, the heart situated 
in that place. Xrtfyai, irrafya, rrafye, rrafyt, hearty, with the negative 
prefix a, aeTa*yn , heartless. 

Arraaiave, faithless, from * and the perfect middle of mil*, i trail*, rraahn, 
rrariat. The verb refers to libations which were anciently poured over the 
celebration of treaties. With the negative a faithless: of course not the 
common sermonizing expression faithless of false Christians. It designates 
those whom no treaties can bind. The Doway version has without fidelity. 
We have heard of Punic faith. 

AuXis yetai, merciless, a very powerful Greek word in every point of view j 
in sight, in sonnd, in sense, in feeling. It speaks like the rest of its companions 
to the eye and to the ear, and to the head and to the heart; apart altogether 
from the united brotherhood, of which it forms one of the last powerful links 
and strongholds, it is literally a host in itself. Unmerciful, a better word 
than merciless, from its sound would be here destitute of the combined 
power of the negative less, although it would approach nearer the Greek term 
sMAte/saaat, which is composed of six syllables, without however any reference 
at all to its peculiar position in the sentence, and its ramifying Greek nega¬ 
tive alpha. Merciless forms and binds together the preceding fraternity, from 
which it derives a considerable share of power, similar hut not equal to the 
Greek. No translation of our language, however, can equal the Greek com¬ 
bination. Besides, the aruim is not capable of being exhibited in our idiom 
with the arrangements of sense and expression of the Greek language. It 
stands next to ui meant, with a prospective reference to the succeeding negatives 
a, a, a, a, a, bearing a decided reflective reference to the noun yaaavtn, which 
it governs. We have no such word as dutiless. But with all this arrange¬ 
ment of thought, of literature, and expression, it cannot be said to rival the 
Greek. It is perhaps, however, the best that our language can present. 
John Calvin, for vivXs(iipim>f gives ut essent pleni. What could induce you 
to translate thuB ? 
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of God, that they who practise * such things are worthy 
of death, not only do them, but even delight in those 

1 that practise [them]. II. Therefore thou art inex¬ 
cusable, O man ! whosoever thou art that condemnest; 
for, in the 6 condemnation which thou dost pass upon 
the other, thou dost condemn thyself, seeing c thou who 

2 condemnest dost practise the very same deeds. We 
know ourselves, however, that the retribution of God is 
according to truth, in those that practise such actions. 

3 Dost thou nevertheless d think this, O man ! who con¬ 
demnest those that practise Buch deeds, even whilst thou 
art doing the same, that thou thyself shalt escape * the 

4 retribution of God ? Or, dost thou consider the riches 
of his goodness and forbearance and long-suffering, 
foolishness/ ignorant as thou art that the goodness of 

5 God leads thee to repentance? In proportion * how- 


* O i re rumvra wgarruvrir,, who practise such things ; literally, are prac- 
tiaing j it is the present participle. What will the cunning, insolent, selfish, 
heartless, think of this ? Worthy of death ! Are they not ? This sentence is 
well terminated with rfmrrwi. There is no back door for the bad here to 
escape; knowing the condemnation, 2;*aj*pa, comes from the perfect passive 
of tiMMit*, freely, justice worked out. Paul passes from r;am> to m m, 
and from trtiu, to rfarrm, both signifying the same thing. 

b Kfi/tarm is used in some versions before *(irui, which is often used for 

Mrsif/w. 

* r«f, seeing. 0,}a^i>, of the next verse, Is the middle: hence we know 
ourselves. 

* Ai, nevertheless: mu nun raws, even whilst thou art doing the same. 
Hence too, Euripides, tv y*> £«, sast/r, yue 1’ «£*.—Ores. 380. 

* Eaftvfn, future middle. I have thrown the middle expression, thyseff, 
between the nominative and the verb thou, thgseff. Compare this translation 
with the miserable vulgar and unlearned authorised and Doway translations. 
It will bear an investigation. 

r K Mrmpfstut. Dost thou consider foolishness? The foolishness is thrown 
forward. Maaftluftmi, the Latin men render this longanimitas. I should 
like to translate it magnanimity. 

* Kara, in proportion. It will be seen that men reap what they do. The 
horrid Impious notions which art circulated in the name of the true Christ 
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ever to thy hardness and impenitent heart, thou dost 
treasure up to thyself wrath in the day of wrath, and 

6 the uncovering of the just retribution of God, who will 

7 render to each according to his works, to those verily 
who by patience in good works seek glory and honour 

8 and immortality, 1 eternal life; to those however of 
strife, and who evidently disobey the truth b obedient 

9 however to injustice, wrath and retribution. Misery 
and anguish [in short] to every soul of man that does 

10 evil, Jew and Greek alike; but glory and honour and 
peace to every one that practises the good, Jew and 

11 Greek alike; for there is no acceptation of the face' 

12 with God. For as many as have sinned 0 without a 
law, shall even destroy themselves without a law, and 
as many as have sinned d with a law shall be condemned 


are well worthy of a barbarous age. Fools do one thing and look for an¬ 
other. Look at this, ye wise men—in the day or moment of wrath. 

* A 6%av »ai rifttif xat atpia^nav ; and at the tenth verse, A a\a mat ripn 

ami ufo mi. We see here the cause of the conjunctions. Hence, Homer: 

Aj£o,ai»yj rt, aa i KftQiiopm, aat mAAjbvu(« 

A aai Haraayi, Mat a ycLtcXurrj TaXarua. 

Aij^f ri A jfut t i aat A Xyta iam^vetfra. —HeSIOD. 

No useless conjunctions here, however, with Paul, arrtrkvf, an- 

Xt91/uvat. 

h a x nhia, truth contemplates truth, nearly, if not altogether synonymous 
with justice. In short, there can be no justice without truth; selfishness 
producing selfishness, anger producing anger, cunning producing cunning, 
debauchery producing debauchery; cunning working against cunning, pro¬ 
duces justice.; selfishness working against candour and benevolence, creates 
injustice. A good tree produces good fruit, is the truth of the light from 
Heaven; and this fruit is the ai*nor, the eternal life. Hear it, you 
who have ears to hear. 

c Ow yaf iffTt vfirwr«Aif^M va{« Qiov. Tla^a Suv, with God : men give the 
face of good to men. They resemble the salmon that hides its head under a 
stone, and imagines that the body is not seen. 

d H/tofTo, the second aorist. This Greek tense frequently carries with it 
a present as well as a past time. This sentence here should be ginned and 
continue to sin ,—at once applicable to the people of England as those before 
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13 by a law, for the hearers of the law are not just with 

14 God, but the doers of the law. 1 For whenever the Gen¬ 
tiles, not in possession of the law, do by nature the duties 
of the law, these, though not in possession of a law, are a 

15 law unto themselves, who exhibit b themselves the me¬ 
chanism of the law written in their hearts, their con¬ 
science confirming [it], and their reasonings continually 
accusing, or it may be, excusing one another. 

17 If thou c however misname thyself a Jew, and lean 

18 upon the law, and boast in God whilst thou knowest his 
will, dost even experience the differences of things in- 

19 structed as thou art out of the law, hast even thou per¬ 
suaded thyself that thou thyself art a leader of the blind, 

20 a light of those that exist in darkness, an instructor of 
fools, a teacher of babes, thou in possession [merely] of 

21 the form of knowledge and the truth in the law ? Thou 
therefore that teachest another, dost thou not teach thy¬ 
self ? Thou that preachest do not steal, dost thou steal ? 

22 Thou that sayest do not commit adultery, dost thou 
commit adultery ? Thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou 


the rise of the apostles. The it/ui, or law here, is merely the rites and ce¬ 
remonies and external writing of the law, which cannot give life. Men are 
damned unless they do the law which is written within their heads and hearts. 
The doing of this law is eternal life j it is nevertheless a gratuity or grace, 
for it comes from God. Thou hast nothing, 0 man, which thon hast not re. 
ceived '. Amiwnw, is middle. Hence destroy themselves. 

* Aiu/aftmni, I have left out for farther consideration. 

b OiTiMf letuxtuerm re I reu tefuu y(aerret l» nit xafliait aum. This 
is a very remarkable passage; it deserves to be written in gold, on onr door¬ 
posts, on our churches and chapels, and at the top and bottom of the Lord’s 
prayer. It is the Lord's prayer. Eeiuxnereu, middle; re •(?», the me¬ 
chanism i a better word by far than work. H in, or it may be ; this is a 
free translation for u; but it is the sense and the meaning of the apostle. 
E? . . . x(‘ r v»», I have left out for farther consideration. 

* Ej 2i, with Griesback and others, I prefer to iSs. This sentence begin - 
ing with u 5i is finished at aXtiluas i, n eefue, which I consider interrogative. 
It is miserably mangled both by the Latin and vulgar translations. There is 
some difficulty. 

E 
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23 idolize 1 thyself ? Thou that boastest in the law, dost 

24 through the breaking of the law dishonour God, for 
the name of God is through you reviled, as it is ex- 

25 pressed, among the people. Circumcision is verily 
indeed useful if thou do the law; but if thou art a 
breaker of the law, thy circumcision has made itself 

26 uncircumcision. If then the uncircumcision practise b 
the duties of the law, shall not the uncircumcision of 

27 that man be considered circumcision ? The uncircum¬ 
cision of nature perfecting the law even c condemns 
thee, the literal and circumcisional breaker of the law. 

28 For the [Jew] externally is not the Jew, nor [is] the 

29 [circumcision] externally in the flesh circumcision; but 
the [Jew] internally is the Jew, even the circumcision 
of the heart, in spirit not in the letter, whose praise is 
not of men but of God ! 

1 III. What then [is] the superiority of the Jew ? Or 

2 what the utility of circumcision ? Much in every* 1 point 
of view [say some] : chiefly indeed, however, because * 


* O fSbiXuresfi.tvot ra ngsavXuf, thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou 

idoli 2 e thyself ? or dost thou make thyself a Jerusalem for the purpose of 
going up to worship ? I consider it composed of itgti, sacer, holy ; and nbp, 
scandil, ascendit, conscendit, or oblatus fuit super altars , n3TOn bj7 nSjTTI . 
Judg. vi. 28. Hence bj?, excelsus: hence also mbj?: hence nbjTO, gradus, 
dignitas. See too nnbj?. Here all learned men have Btopped. Between 
the abhorring of idols and the commission of sacrilege, which is the vulgar 
and even Latin translation, there is no connection. It is nonsense. Erasmus, 
sacrilegium admittis j Calvin’s is the vulgar translation, and indeed so is 
Eras, qui detestaris idola, sacrilegium perpetras ? 

b •tuXarre ra biaaM/sara, practise the duties. *iiXaent is another word for 
ran* and argmre*. What do you say to this you faith- men ? 

c Km agmi, even condemns j rn J 1 a ygappara aat rigireptn Tata&aret ttfuu, 
night be translated the literal or the real and circumcisional breaker qf the 
'ate. TiXawra, perfecting , is present part. 
d Kara ratra rgtxn, I look upon as a general eloquent phrase. 

* On iTtertuinrat ra Xeyia r tv tin., because they did credit the declara¬ 
tions of God. Though iTienvterat is passive, it does not affect the case. 
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3 they did credit the declarations of God. What matters 
it 1 if some did not credit them ? Shall their incredulity 

4 affect b the truth of God ? Never ! Let God, in short, 
be made true and every man a liar, c as it is expressed, 
that thou mayest be just in thy words and innocent in 

6 thy d condemnation. If, however, our injustice* con- 


This mode of expression takes its origin from the Septuagint usages, as well 
as from Greek writers themselves. But, indeed, there is no necessity for 
entering into this with those who have investigated the translations of the 
Septuagint. The same mode of expression is used in Timothy, o urimuim 
tyu ; and also Titus, o iTuTU/t* i ym. A oym, or Xtyia, from mtDlt, might be 
rendered doings, for it refers to God's doings in man and the universe—just 
in thy doings, and innocent in thy condemnation. Doings are the words of 
God; nevertheless the God speaks in man. This is the philosophy of the 
subject which our pseudo-philosophers and trifling chemical men sneakingly 
shun. The Alexandrine mnetneat. The Greek has a great superiority over 
the English : hence, torterivSeemt, tiorirrermt, mtrtrrta, nrrir, all speaking 
to the eye and the ear, and the understanding. Professor Fredericus Tholuck, 
of Halle, whose Romans before sending this of Romans to the press I have 
just looked at, mokes, as I do, ktyia the objective. His critical remarks are 
better than Moses Stuart's of America, yet he does not understand the scrip¬ 
tures. Eji to umu is not used frequently for awn, at least by Paul, as you Fre¬ 
dericus Tholuck say. You must reconsider the matter after this translation ! 

* T, ya(, what matters it ? In the same sense do I render this of Euripides : 

Ti yaf ? 4iXov foot rarf #r tent toy not. 

b Knrufynru, affect, or counteract, or destroy, composed of ura and 
11K , arg. texuit. 

* Viwni, a liar, practical lying, doing lies. 

d Ora, at timmimtnt it rue Xiytn nti, not rimer* f it v« mptirlao n. My 
translation is evident from the context without any actual reference. It is a 
quotation from the Septuagint. Psalm li. 4. The Hebrew is pixr, JItoS 
roin "p3'U ■ Hinnc, is the reading of Theodotian ; of 

Aquila, a much better word and more easily understood by thoBe not versed 
in the subject. rO? i purus, mundus fuit. There is no difficulty here j but 
it may be as well to say that the Greek verb *7it mm used in this passage, is 
the very Hebrew word npJ changed into Greek letters, which means mun¬ 
dus, innocent. The lexicon men give to nu>, vinco, to conquer. All truth 
and justice conquer. Hence the philosophy of the word. 

* Imnsn, constitutes. You may see here Paul’s gospel, and the truth of 
the xsimt. 

E 2 
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stitutes God’s justice, what shall we say ? Is God who 

6 inflicts retribution, unj ost ? I speak as a man. Never ! 
Otherwise, how shall God do justice to the world ? 

7 For if God’s truth has furthered through my lying his 

8 glory, why am I after this condemned as a liar ? And 
[why] not [rather say], as we are maliciously described, 
and as some affirm that we do say, let us do evil that 

9 good may come, whose condemnation is just. What 

then P Do we prefer ourselves ? Certainly not! For 
we have ourselves already criminated both * Jews and 
Greeks, all existing under sin. 


19 We know ourselves, however, that what things soever 
the law says, it says to those under the law, let every 
mouth be stopped, and all the world plead guilty to 

20 God. Wherefore by works of the law xot all flesh 
shall be justified b in his sight; for by the law is the 

21 knowledge of sin. Evidently, however, without the law 


• we ourselves have already criminated. It is middle. The 

verses that follow are passed by. I do not believe them to be Paul’s. It is not 
necessary to ask, like the Scholiast, whence Paul got them : no, nor is it neces¬ 
sary, to say ignorantly, as Hartley Home, who has written a great deal to little 
purpose, does, that Paul must have had another copy. The mountain labours 
and brings forth a mouse 1 We assert that he did not put them there; that 
they have been pushed into the Septuagint, but when we are not at present 
going to inquire ; neither is it necessary to talk of names for strengthening 
this authority. To please however the senseless and unlearned, honest or 
dishonest, who are always clamorous for names, without however being able 
to form a judgment of the names when given, we may as well find room for 
the collected knowledge of one learned man well known in Christendom, 
Hieronymus, who says in Latin, writing as he doeB in this language to the 
learned, omnes Gracia tractatores, qui nobis eruditionis sum in Psalmos 
commentaries reliquerunt, hos versiculos veru annotant atque prtetereunt; 
liquldo confidentes in Hebraico non haberi, nec esse in Septuayinta interpre- 
tibus, sed in editions vulgata, qus Grtecae *«vs dicitur, et in toto orbe di¬ 
verse est. 

b On JiM/w/sriTtu wars rajjj,, not all flesh shall be justified. The 
animal man cannot justify itself. Nu, Si, evidently, however. 
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God's justice is manifested, confirmed as it is under the 
22 law and the prophets; God’s justice, however, by the 
truth of Jesus Christ to ail and over all those that 
28 credit [it]. For* there is no difference? For all have 
-24 sinned and stand in b need of the glory of God, jus¬ 
tified c as they are freely by his grace through the re- 
95 demption that is in Christ Jesus , whom God formerly 


• Ob yaf ten harnx n, For there is no difference ? Yon might read tv, not 
the negation, but the adverb where; does not affect the sense much, not like 
that of Galatians, which reads nonsense. 

b rrnf imreu ret bt%es nv 6in/, stand in need qf the glory of God, or, as it 
might be, grace of God; 

c atmaitvftut, lav re avrtv )ra^tn ha ret artXvr^ttnttt ret i* y^terv 
Isr#v, tv rvutiri t Otet iXaerevts, ha ret rtertttf ir rtt avrtv atfiar, tit ivSiov 
ret haaitrwet avrtv, ha rev ravin, rttv r^tytytrtrttr a/ta^re/tarttr i, re avt%e 
rtv 6 uv Tftt l,1uy, ret haaitevvet avrtv tv rtt rvv aai^tt, ut rt uvai avrtv heaitv 
oat haaitwra rtv ta nrrtt/t lertv. Some difficulty has attended this passage 
in consequence of the reading of the scriptures being lost, and purposely 
destroyed. The reasoning too is exceedingly close, which renders it more 
difficult for the crowd. I7{« irJuJo, from a demonstration. See rgtt, from, 
governing the accusative in Orestes. 

..... n^of avf aravra; tvaXuav 

But there are several examples of the Greek scriptures of from, into 
which we will not enter. Etc rt uva,, might have been rendered according to 
the existence of himself just; but the sense is the same. The vulgar, and 
even learned translations of this passage, are most wretched. 

Doctrine. The whole matter applies to this life, to the Btate of 
existence on this world, the earth t Hence parents by doing injustice and 
cruelty, entail first upon themselves, then upon their children, begotten in 
the midst of, or after these sins, which have arisen from the forbearance of 
God for a demonstration of his justice in the present existence—on earth. 
Hence these unjust, debauched, or cruel children, are demonstrations of 
God’s justice. Had every unjust, cruel, or treacherous act been punished 
with immediate corporeal death, or a termination of the individual’s existence 
as a matter of justice, there would have been, according to the apostle, no 
att^e, forbearance, on tbe part of God. The salvation of cruel, unjust, 
treacherous, Benseless children, depends upon their following the truth of the 
Lord of them, Jesus Christ, who is within them, nearly synonimous with the 
mechanism of the law of the constitution of man, or as the apostle calls it, 
the mechanism of their hearts and minds. 

E 3 
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arranged to be a propitiation through the truth in hie 

26 blood for a demonstration of his justice, by the re¬ 
mission of the sins that previously arose through the 
forbearance of God from a demonstration of his jus¬ 
tice in the present time, after his own just nature, 
and the justifier of the [son] of the truth of Jesus. 

27 Where then the boasting? It is excluded. By what 

28 law ? Of works ? No, but by the law of truth. For 
we conclude that man is justified by the truth with- 

29 out the works of the law. Ib he the God only of the 
Jews ? Not also of the Gentiles ? Certainly also of the 

30 Gentiles! Seeing it is one God who will justify the 
circumcision by truth, and the uncircumcision through 

31 the truth, do we therefore destroy the law through the 
truth ? By no means ! Undoubtedly we establish the 

1 law. IV. What then shall we say that Abraham, the 

2 father of us, in reference to the fiesh has found ? For if 
Abraham was justified by works, he boasts, but not 

3 against God. For what says the scripture ? Abraham, 
indeed, trusted in God: and [this] reckoned to him 

4 justice. 1 To him however that works, the reward is 

5 not considered a gratuity, but a debt; while to him 
that does not work, but trusts in him that justifies the 
unjust , b the truth of this man is considered justice. 

6 Hence also David speaks of the happiness c of the man 

7 to whom God reckons justice without works. Happy 
they whose prevarications are taken away and whose 


* E \ryurh «*r« ut hmaiarvnt, it is difficult to get a good word in our lan¬ 
guage for iXayitrln, which in the Hebrew is not passive. Reckoned and became 
are given as specimens. There is no occasion for ut being rendered. 
b Attuuavtret rat anile, justifies the unjust. See in armear annual. 

° UaK*(irfiai, happiness, but not blessedness. Men can be happy only by 
one way; that is, by doing good, doing justice, bating cruelty. There is 
no other decree. A bad man every where, and in all circumstances, must bo 
miserable. He is condemned. It is the feeling of the truth within that 
damns him. 
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8 crimes are covered! Happy the man to whom God 

9 will not impute injustice! Does this happiness then 
[belong] to the circumcision, or also to the uncircumci¬ 
sion ? For we affirm that the truth became to Abraham 

10 justice. When* therefore did it become? To him in 
the state of circumcision or uncircumcision ? Not in 

11 circumcision, but in uncircumcision. He even took the 
rite of circumcision, a seal of the justice of the truth, 
which exists in the uncircumcision after b he was 


* II*-;, when. This, I am of course perfectly aware, ia an extraordinary 
translation 1 It ia not the how, ye lovers of truth, but the when, about 
which Paul is bo very anxious. O.t,, to hint-existing; E,, in the state. 
b E a rt uuxj avret nartfa —E*r rt Xeyirttfa. *ai avrut —uc rt itai/ialfut 

vfiat r, ra tiXn/ta—ut rt v/ta; ™ im'ptprr*, and such phrases are 

most miserably rendered both by the learned and the unlearned. Calvin’s 
for the u; r, utai out •• is, ut eeeet pater. It is unnecessary to bring in here 
the learned ignorance of James Scholefield, Professor of Greek at Cambridge, 
were it not that some homunculi may attach to his lucubrations an unworthy 
importance. In his clumsy unintelligible translation, “ for therein is the 
righteousness of God revealed, being by faith unto faith,” I understand, says 
he, ut merit to be equivalent tot,, rt mertuexi, to the end that we may be¬ 
lieve or may receive it by faith. This use of the preposition ut, as marking 
the end of an action, is very common with St. Paul, especially in this 
Epistle.” £h to r/rriirii spar, signifies AFTER we believe, or it 
may be, did believe. The ten ifiarriehi/eit ut Xfiern 1 ut ret lataret 
airrtu ifiarrielnfttv l evnra^nftir tut aura bia rev flarne/taret ut rtt larartt, 
that is, as many of us as were baptized after Christ Jesus, were baptized 
after his death; we were then buried with him in baptism after death. 
Men bury after and not before or unto death. Look here Professor Schole¬ 
field, and Professor Tholuck, of the university of Halle, your Eli re as 
equivalent for urn, is eatrtt —is the tinyu rv^Xoi rwpXut. Take another ex¬ 
ample, 2 Thes. ii. 11, Ka, Jra rear* ntftifu avrut t S||( in^ytar TXairit El X 
rt trier urn, amut ru if. wiu, that is, Professors, God will send them the in¬ 
working, or the internal working, or if you will, lies of wickedness after 
they have believed, or trusted, or simply believe the lie. God is not bo bad 
as our unjust horrid versions make him. He sends them the i.wyua, wXarac, 
the consequences of their departure from the truth, not before but after 
Eli they themselves have made themselves liars. See note on ut rt ern (.... 
I have introduced a new word, circumeieional, for the purpose of coming 
nearer the Greek, and rendering the expression better and stronger. 

Doctrine. Abraham became a father, ut re Xeytelemi mat avrut rs» 
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[the] father of all that believe during imcircumcision, 
after the imputation of the justice also to these, 

IS even a father of circumcision to those not of circum¬ 
cision only, but also to those that walk in the Bleps of 
the truth of our father Abraham in the state of uncir- 

13 cumcision. Hence the declaration to Abraham and 
his seed, that he is the heir of the world, [comes] not 
through the law, but through the justice of the truth. 

14 For if they of the law [are] heirs, the truth is useless, 

15 and the declaration destroyed. The law verily works 
destruction. 1 Where however b there is not a law, 

16 neither is there a transgression! Therefore [it is] of 
the truth, nevertheless c a gratuity, after d the nature 
of the firm declaration to all the seed, not to the [son] 
of the law only, but also to the [son] of the truth of 

17 Abraham, who is [the] father of us all; as it is ex- 
presed, I have made thee a father of many people; in the 
view of which he trusted in God, who makes the dead 

18 live, and calls things not existing as really existing; who 
from hope to hope believed after he* made himself a 


inuuarufm, after the imputation of the justice to those or them; that is, 
those who were prior to Abraham in any corner of the earth, who did the 
spirit of the truth. 

* rifTe'i destruction or wrath. 

b On yif, others, co Ji. This is the same phrase as that which Paul uses 
in Galatians, o.r ■« 9i, to whom, where, however. 

94BT Doctrine. Before the introduction of the Jewish law, there was of 
course no law; ergo, there could be no transgression ! Hence the law that 
justifies or condemns men is the law of the truth, which existed as strongly 
and vividly before as after the introduction of the common Jewish ceremonial 
and table law. 

c Im, n evertheleet. 1NA <rXn(r/r, nevertheless I should be 

filled with joy. 2 Tim. i. 3. Ear 3i Soatnrai, INA u}tir **{ In araer^ieiai, 
that is, But if I tarry long, nevertheless thou shouldst know how thou 
oughtest to conduct yourself. 1 Tim. iii. 15. 

d Eit to urai Siliaiz, ran ttrayyx\m, might be rendered according to the 
existence or stability of. 

* Eif to yuteiai auror <rar if a, after he made himself, or, if you will, after 
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father of many people, according to the * saying, so 

19 shall thy seed be : and not being weak in the truth, he, 
though nearly a hundred years old, did not consider 
his own body already dead, and the death of Sarah’s 

20 womb. After, however, 1 * the declaration of God, he 
did not give way to incredulity, but was strong in the 

21 truth, giving glory to God, even fully persuaded that 
he who had made the declaration is also able to put it 

22 in practice. [This] therefore became to him justice. 

23 [The expression] however that it became to him was 

24 not written for him only, but also for us, to whom it 
is to become, to those that trust c in him that raised 
[and continues to raise] Jesus the Lord of us from the 

25 dead, who was delivered for our injustices, and raised 
for our justification. 


he became, or after the becoming of him, which is not good English. No 
ut esset patera here, Professors, which is Calvin, the vulgate, and a host 
©f others ut esset heres , with Calvin, for ATTON EINAI. 

* Kara to according to the saying , from the perfect participle of 

n£f}ftaj t identified with ifrayyiA/s, declaration. No promises. 

b E is h <mt tTayytXja* nv Stou, after however the declaration of God. 
Another, ti( ro, mwvi \ for yon, tuQXoi. 

e T«f nmmwr tn rot » yu^atra. I nrovt to? mvftot np *» i* to those 

that trust in him that raised and continues to raise, Jesus the Lord of us, 

as the Syriac expresses it, from among the dead —house 

of the dead. 

$23° Doctrine. The resurrection is always going on. What is the mean¬ 
ing of being baptized for the dead, as your version translates ? 


We now beg to close for the present our continued translation 
of Romans. 
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The foliosrimg Extract is given for the exhibition of the 
Greek preposition EI2, signifying afteh. The pas. 
sage beside* exhibits the notions of Paul and those of 
that period mmd country of adultery; and the applica- 
ration of the simile of marriage to the resurrection of 
the dead. 

1 Chat. VII. Know too not, brethren, for I speak to 
those that know law, that the law domineers over the 

2 man during life? For the woman under a husband 
is bound be law to the husband while he lives; but 
if the husband die, she is relieved from the law of 

3 the husband. Certainly, then, she shall be guilty * of 
adultery, if during the life of the husband, she marry 
another man. If however the husband die, she is re¬ 
leased from the law; she is not an adulteress though she 

4 marry another man. Even so you, my brethren, became 
dead to the law throughout the body of the Messiah 
AFTEB b you married another, Him who was raised from 
the dead. 


* Xpifuvntu, she shall he guilty. The word does not imply any thing 
like calling. X(iyutngu, from r«, n egotium, things, realities, not 

names: it is guilty or not guilty; with the personification of the verb TIZO, 
] am tbe thing or substance, or more actively, I commit. 

b Elf TO ylilWn tiftai ITl ( U , AFTER THE MARRIAGE OF TOD TO AN¬ 
OTHER ; or, as I have rendered it above, after tod married another. 
The article TO before a Greek infinitive, particularly of the past tenses, 
makes the verb elegantly a noun. riNopw, from JJ on or gin or gen, pro¬ 
fit, a garden, because protected; fruit of the garden; produce or seed, 
becomes with dee T1 , lapis, gen-der, gan-der. rmm», the middle voice, 
authorises the translation marry herself, which, while the active quality 
of the verb is preserved in the translation, is not in all cases absolutely ne¬ 
cessary to our idiom. 
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Chapter VIII. is important but difficult , let us therefore 
give a few Extracts before leaving Romans. 

1 Now certainly there [is] no condemnation to those 

2 in the Messiah Saviour ? For the law * of the spirit of 

3 life has freed me from the law of sin and death. For 
the incapacity of the law—where it displays weakness 
over the flesh— b condemned wickedness in the flesh— 

4 that the perfection of the law should be realized in us, 

5 who walk not fleshly but spiritually. For c the fleshly 
are prone to the tilings of the flesh, the spiritual how* 

6 ever to the things of the spirit. For the tendency of 
the flesh is death, the tendency however of the spirit is 

7 life and peace. Therefore the tendency of the flesh is 
hostile to God ; for it is not subject to the law of God, 

8 neither indeed is it capable. The fleshly however can- 

11 not be acceptable to God. If the spirit 

of the Raiser of the Saviour from the dead dwells in 
you, the Raiser of the Anointed from the dead will 

13 make even your mortal bodies live .If you 

live fleshly, you shall die; but if you do mortify in 
spirit the doings of the body, you shall make your- 

17 selves live ... If indeed sons, also heirs, 

heirs verily of God, fellow heirs indeed of the Messiah ; 
if we are fellow sufferers, it is our duty to be also fellow 

23 glorified.Not only [they] indeed, but even 

ourselves in possession of the rise of the spirit, even we 


• Michael is proposes, O oopot to v vnvp&ro $ K AI gant, to contrast, as he thinks, 
better with afoa^nat KAI tou 6%hltov, «/ta, I have rendered here 

perfection for a specimen, the justice of the law is its perfection . *^orn/im. 
is a difficult word to give into our language. Wisdom may have some con¬ 
nection, but this is not the very thing. Q^ovtifi* explains At»ai but 

neither can be well translated. Perfection has some distant approximating 
conception. Has pnoNEness any connection with the root of ? MiA- 
Ain a-rofof&KUf is not a common phrase of Paul. 

b Some difficulty attends this third verse: I don't condemn it, but I leave 
it for the present. 

c Literally, they existing, or rather living fleshly. 
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ourselves feel miserably confined within ourselves, though 
we TAKE FROM THE BONSHIP, THE REDEMPTION OF OUB 
BODY ! 


We here enter upon a very different writer and a different 
style from that of Paul. Let us however beware of 
passing a hasty verdict, either on the style, the intel¬ 
ligence, or disposition of John the holy Evangelist. 

1 In eternity* was the Word and the Word was with 

2 God, and God was the Word. This was in eternity 

3 with God. All things made themselves b through Him ; 
and without Him, not even one thing made itself which 

4 has made itself. In Him was Life, and the Life was 

5 the Light of men. And the Light shines in the dark- 

6 ness, and the darkness has not confounded c It. A man 


Such, indeed, ia the translation of the celebrated introduction of the 
Apostle John, about which all sects for these seventeen hundred years have 
been eternally contending. The one-eyed, as much as the ignorant construe- 
tion of things has presented a frightful picture of the plainest and most ob¬ 
vious conceptions of the Greek and state of man ; yet false Christians will 
not see it. Let them however understand through John, that every man 
should believe through the Light. Our holy apostle tells them that they 
ought to believe through the Light, yet they cling to him, and sneakingly 
shun his eternal declaration on the subject of the Light, which they continue 
to crucify, n [lm i ym ,! !! n ! !! 

* Aj^e, Eternity. The context, and many other expressions of John, of 
which there can be no donbt calls loudly for thin translation. How it is 
possible for any except the ignorant to give another version, is to me a matter 
of wonder. Tittmann, of the university of LeipBic, who has written a large 
exegetical volume on John, has very properly remarked, that the most ancient 
interpreters take the side of Eternity. The n.... it afXv, says he, de teter- 
nitate explicarunt interpretes antiquissimi. Chrysostom takes this side and 
enters strongly into the argument. 

b n<i« lyttirt, all things made or created themselves. The verb 
riNquo. evidently conveys the idea of creation. There is no doubt about this. 

c K«nXa/3i>, confounded.- Some difficulty attends the precise meaning 
which John may have attached to this word. Michaelis says, that he does 
not understand exactly the force of 
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whose name was John appeared, 1 after having been sent 

7 from God. This came for a testimony, though it was 
his duty to testify of the Light, though it was the duty 

8 of all to believe through It. He was not the Light, 
nevertheless b it was his duty to testify of the Light. 

9 The true Light which enlightens every man coming 1 

10 into the world existed. It existed in the world, and 
the world made itself through It, and the world did 

11 not know It. He came to his own, and his own did 

12 not receive Him. As many however as received Him, 
He gave to them an existence to make themselves sons of 

13 God, to those that 11 have truth in his Divinity; who 


• EyiFirj avirraXpivott a man appeared after having been 

sent. This veree, like other verses of this famous introduction of John, has 
been most miserably mangled. The translations present great inconsistencies 
and absurdities. By the general translators his verb tyt nr*, which oc¬ 
cupies throughout the context such a high position, is in this verse degraded 
to a mere subordinate auxiliary to s<rirraX/«mf, while too another tense 
than the perfect passive of a*r«rnA.A« would have been more appropriate. 
But much more appropriate would it have been to have used a past tense of 
the verb a*omWv alone, which had this been the meaning John himself 
would most undoubtedly have employed. The translation is preposterous 
and absurd. It is this and such like monstrous translations of this holy 
Evangel that compels us to write a separate but short article on the style, 
intelligence, and disposition of John. ' 

b Axx* ii a fiafrvgnrn too nevertheless it was his duty to 

testify of the Light. It is a common and well-known bearing of INA, 
coupled with verbs of the subjunctive aorists, to express duty or obligation . 
Hence that obvious and well-known expression of Epict, ov * INA 

* at n t aura, i«r’ Aifircuan, that is, Socrates ought not to have suffered 
these things from the Athenians. 

c E(Xipti6t, coming. There is no article here. The meaning of the 
phrase is entering into existence , becoming a part of the material arrange¬ 
ments of the heavens. The word rendered Light, is a neuter gender. 
It is necessary to retain this distinction in several of the expressions; but the 
difficulty of changing from the one to the other gender appears in our idiom. 

d T 9n ertertueven tit TO ONOMA mvrsv, the literal rendering is, to the 
believers in his name, or to those that have truth or confidence in his name. 
But the preposition El 2 is not necessary to be always rendered. In the word 
name however there is no meaning. What then does John mean by the 

F 
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were born not of bloods, nor of a will of flesh, nor of a 
14 will of man, but of God : and the Word made itself a 


introduction of so unmeaning a word here as ONOMA, name ? Words with¬ 
out ideas are nothing. No, nor ever was it the intention of John to use in 
so conspicuous and important a position such a word without an idea, and 
an essentially important idea. The context entirely depends on the transla¬ 
tion or meaning of this ONOMA, or name of God. What name ? The 
name of niH' • The real and proper root, name, or designation of God in 
almost all Eastern languages, such as the Syriac, Samaritan, Phynician, 
Egyptian, and Hebrew, eternally bore the signification of the Eiistbb j the 
Liveh ; in a substantive or noun state, life, existence; in Latin phrase, 
Ens. coming from w>; in Greek, sueia, life, nearly Ex-ist-ence, from •>, 
living, or in a state of life; this from n/si, I live, exist, I am, in this very 
sense, we mean of life. The verb is often used in John and the Greek scrip¬ 
tures. The Is attached to etir-ia, is the holy name or designation of Ja, or 
the Exister, the One that lives ; in short, tbe »>, the a», the 
qualities which were also, as a matter of course, ascribed among the Greeks 
to Zivf. After all the name miT means divinity, summed up in ex¬ 
istence. 

The Syriac, Chaldaic, Phynician, Hebrew, and other Eastern kindred 
dialects, form noons on the principle of the affix pp, or la. Take for ex¬ 
ample the common word JlkH, now well known to us, add fP to it, n’PliPl . 
It is now a peculiar noon, aided- ity, if we could use the expression— 
wicked, in a state of life or existence —impietas — cruelty— rampant 
wickedness. Tbe same affix has been carried into the Western or European 
dialects, without however being well recognised. This life or living essential 
operation of God, or the name of God, constitutes his regal or kingly uii- 
quity, by which he reigns in and over all things through a portion of him¬ 
self being thrown into or coming into the world of existences every where. 
The highest manifestations of the God in flesh appears in the highest intel¬ 
lectual and moral existences among men, called here his own. Tbe mrp in 
short among the Syrians, Hebrews, and ancient Greeks is the an fca in which 
we are directed by the Evangelist to have practical living confidence or 
truth; which tte/ta or name represents, without any Bort of ambiguity, the 
life or entity, which is nearly synonimous with existence, the eternal living 
state of The, The God in man, who is able to fashion or fobm you as 
you choose. Tbe word i%sveia, which John uses in the text, rendered by the 
vulgar translators power, is almost the very same as Ex-ist-ence. We 
have the EB or ex in both, then the ist-ence for pTl. Ence indeed or 
ens is the very idea of which we are in quest, and which we have already 
seen. E \»vna, existence. We have an entity or ens or ence, out of what ? 
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flesh, and dwelt in us, and we have beheld ourselves 
Its glory, a glory as of an only begotten from [the] 


The Exister; he who tires. There is no life or spirit of Life ont of, or 
apart from, Him, or the meaning of his Name. With this explanation and 
the use of existence for ■ £> unm, the word name might be retained. The 
whole of John proceeds on the meaning of this word. Hence too iJcnri 
■I «■« nifiin, may hare life through his name [or life]. The same conclusion 
is obvious from the remarkable reply of Messiah, U(<» Ayi» irtai, Eym 
EIMI, that is, Before Abraham appeared, I exist, I live. God only is 
represented as acting and living in the Gospels. Before however leaving this 
extraordinary translation, it is justifiable to inform our readers, that in the 
Gospels and consequently in John, onomas, or names, are characteristic 
of the individuals or beings, which the names represent, such as Nathaniel, 

, which means, given to God or given by God the Hebrew is 
ffU : Beth Beda, J* flfW house qf mercy or benevolence; Hebrew 

TOTI n’3> Capernaum MO oJ fiS, the denied resurrection, to deny the 

resurrection ; the Hebrew is DriTUD, having the same signification. 

The verb tymn cannot in all cases be very precisely rendered into our 
tongue. It depends so much on the sense ; but whatever be the dependence, 
we are in no case authorised to render a Middle Voice, Passive. God or the 
Word or Logos is not a passive but an active agent. The tytttrs of the 
fifteenth verse might be translated made himself, but a creation or life in the form 
of good men. The same conclusion is obvious from the remarkable reply of 
the Messiah, Ityr ytnstat tyu tipsi. The tytrtrs of the sixth verse, 

rendered appeared, carries with it the idea of the coining of the following 
verse; it is partly explained by the n/Jt. This mode or style of John ap¬ 
pears in many places of his gospel, and in this very celebrated introduction. 
It might have been desirable to enter a little on the Syriac interpretation of 
the verb nmvtuei, having truth in the name. The Hebrews talk of the 
Word under KTO’D, word of God. This ’1 exists among the Chaldeans 
as well as the hieroglyphic Egyptians for God. 

Michaelis thinks that John wrote against Cerinthus: there does not how¬ 
ever appear to be any reason whatever for this observation. The sources 
from which he draws at least some of his data for this conclusion are cor¬ 
rupt, and polluted in the highest degree. Better things on this topic might 
have been expected from Michaelis. John was evidently a Gnostic, from 
whom, however, it is not necessary to conclude that he borrowed, as Mi- 
cbaelis thinks, any terms, even though Asyts, Zun,*ui Jhsrsytrvi, ilAs- 
(*f “», are used by this religious philosophical section of mankind. The 
works of Cerinthus are either destroyed, or unknown, or misrepresented. 

F 2 
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Id Father, full of grace and truth. John is a witness of 
Him, and has cried, saying, this was he of whom I 

16 spoke, he that comes after me has lived' before me; be¬ 
cause he existed before me; because of his fulness we 

17 all have received, and grace for grace ; because the law 
was given by Moses, grace and truth came through 
Jesus Christ. 


Introductory to the consideration of the style, intelligence, 
and spirit of the Evangelist John. 

“ His gospel abounds with repetitions, and repetitions are peculiar to, as 
X «ysf mat o koyot ; the frequent use of the pronoun tym, where there is no 
emphasis, and therefore where it was unnecessary in the Greek language, ty* 
uv*y*. The writers of the New Testament have never pretended to the 
beauties of literary composition ; and St. Paul, who was the most able, has 
used in his Epistles the same expressions as he would have used in common 
conversation : 1 Cor. xi. 10.”— Michaelis. 

“ It is just such a language as might be expected from the apostles, from 
persons of that age and in their situation. It is the style neither of classic 
authors nor of ancient fathers, but of Greek coming from men of Hebrew 
origin, abounding with Hebraic and Syriac idioms, such as would naturally 


The polluted channels through which the truth has flowed to us must be 
carefully observed. The Light however shines in the^darkness, though the 
darkness has tried to confound it. 

The Syriac term Word, has more frequently in the scrip¬ 

ture. this very signification, Word, than any other idea. It represents also 
cause. In Math, the centurion says, JA. ... I\ l> 0 )Xl| , speak 

the word. The Syriac term for world, t V> \ % is comprehen¬ 

sive, eternity, age or ages, youth, a hoy or girl, the world. 

*sr The Word, or Logos, takes np its abode in ns, in onr flesh, in the 
appearance of sinful flesh. We are all —intended to he —Temples of God, 
the Word or Logos. The perfect man in Christ is a perfect Temple. Some 
are very miserable and deformed looking buildings, in consequence however 
of opposition to the Light, in consequence of their vices and those of their 
progenitors. We are dissatisfied when we contemplate ourselves narrowly. 
Little either of grace, intelligence or truth, shines forth from the face and 
head of the fleshly Temple Man ! 
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found in the writings of men who used a language, spoken indeed where 
:y lived, but not the common dialect of the country.”—P aley. 

11 Joannes autem simplicilatemque piscatoris humilitasque verborum per 
*um maj estatem atque sublimitatem abunde compensator. ”—Wetbtein. 

“ Tawrat to* a.Tt*ToXm <u attt $iv na.fi.ut Ta^irrnK,arir to koXXos 

"r«w tus no* rnr xeu «r»»» ms iff it* re xat aura* isrir- 

i.tra.To to* Xjttmr xtu rut Tnvftarixny uXn$t X®< iF * «v*«77 ray 

»3i Ton uiou Zi/3i }autu, aXXa rou ra fiafiri rou Btoo itWor, tov TotvfoxTOS Xiyot ; 
BLVT9IV CtOCLM^OVOfOtrOU Ttf9 XV£(Zf OVT*S aKOUOtftlt." —CHRYSOSTOM. 

“ The apostles were mere children in bookmaking.”—D r. Chalmer’s 
jKctur.es on Paley.* 

it is remarkable how much knowledge acquired, intui¬ 
tive or revealed, modifies and changes the characters of 
things. The same object beheld by different men appears 
altogether different. The fault, of course, lies not so much 
in the objects themselves, as in the beholders. Hence, for 
example, the men commissioned of old to view the pro¬ 
mised land gave a frightful representation, which others 
considered delightful and charming. Preconceived and false 
notions, derived as much from education as personal inca¬ 
pacity, have entirely changed the face and nature of the 
gospels. The authors themselves, as a matter of course, 
must share the obloquy which ever attends a false repre¬ 
sentation. In the midst however of the many books that 
challenge the attention of mankind, the four gospels stand 
alone. Though distinct and separate, they all, like four 
rivers bending their way to the ocean, take one direction, 
which is incapable of being misunderstood. Like separate 
rivers however they may differ in their lengths, breadths, 
depths, windings, or velocities, but they never differ in 
their course or forget their destinations. They all move 
on it may be, forgive the expression, apparently simply, 
oftener thoughtfully and judiciously, sometimes very sor¬ 
rowfully, oftener nobly and majestically, in their course. 
Their banks, like the Clyde or the Thames, the Euphrates 


* This I quote from memory. 
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or the Danube, may be more or less diversified or pictu¬ 
resque, but their channels abound with the waters of life, 
of which if a man drink he shall even live for ever. But 
laying aside all metaphor, we maintain that it will be found, 
on a close and critical inspection and understanding of the 
gospels, that the endless differences, with which reputed 
infidels have justly but ignorantly reproached reputed 
Christians, are not real but apparent; that they are the 
consequences of an atheistical and literary ignorance, which 
it is our duty, be the consequences what they may, to en¬ 
deavour to sweep away ; that in short the vulgar miracles 
themselves, so boastingly and ignorantly held up and ap¬ 
pealed to by the reputed false friends of the Messiah of 
God for the truth of their system, though really and es¬ 
sentially descriptive of the object of the narrators, are, after 
fifteen hundred years of eternal quarrelling, holy figurative 
and parabolic truths; that moreover, instead of an indi¬ 
vidual personally perambulating the length and breadth of 
Palestine, according to the conceptions of the false churches 
of Christendom, it is a personification of the God, who in all 
ages and countries has been and still is, here admired, loved, 
feared, worshipped—there hooted, mocked, stoned, con¬ 
demned under the semblance of law and justice, and finally 
crucified by the selfish, cunning, voracious animal nature of 
Adam, which in itself is only evil, and that continually ! 
However before proceeding farther, we warn the follow¬ 
ing characters in the words of Chrysostom, to abandon 
their inferior actions before they sit in judgment on this 
Holy Gospel. Ourw St) icai ovrot ytXojvTec, rpvtpwvrt^, icac 
jtXoutoj, kqi Svvaarua, icat rt) yaarpi ^wvrtg, aicovovai psv 
toO' art T(i>v eipijptvov, piya St ovSiv ouSt in//r)Xov tin ritiv 
tpywv ivSiiKVWTai, rw Kadanat; rt) irXivdiia Kat rto Trt)\(o 
irpo<TT)\ovv eavrov c- 

The authors placed at the top, though they vary con¬ 
siderably in their qualities and personal excellencies, are 
there presented not because they are equal, but because 
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they have all given a verdict on the subject of the gospels. 
Paley and Dr. Chalmers, who are known as champions of 
the vulgar false Messiah, have no claim on us purely as 
learned men, for they have written nothing which, strictly 
speaking, entitles them to this designation. Their asser¬ 
tions, therefore, in reference to the authenticity of the Greek 
of the Evangelists or Paul, on both of which the former 
has come forward and given much legality and currency 
to a coin very inferior and base indeed, are not sufficient 
authorities on the subject. To the assertion then of 
Paley, that Corinthians, either first or second, is the style 
of Paul, on which he comes forward in his Horse Pau- 
linse, we give the boldest contradiction ; that instead of 
being Paul’s, these epistles are an obvious and vile for¬ 
gery, composed and placed designedly under the name of 
Paul for unjust, unholy purposes. They of course, how¬ 
ever, contain expressions and passages of this great apostle, 
but this has nothing to do with the epistles as a whole. 
Michaelis, one of the best of'modern scholars, has fallen into 
the same error, and attributed to Paul by adopting Co¬ 
rinthians, a style, language, and sentiments, often disgrace¬ 
ful. Before however this man arose, one age after another 
has more or less trumpeted the same tale, after however 
having destroyed the writings of the first ages, and put to 
death the best of men. O the knavery and selfishness of 
the blind animal Adam ! It is not however necessary that 
we should listen, as Jerome remarks, to the deadly songs 
of the mermaids as we pass their caves! 

There are many writers moreover of considerable com¬ 
mon place literature, whom we might have named, that 
reflect, and justly, if we allow such to form a judgment 
of a subject which they have neither investigated, nor are 
capable of investigating, nor understood, in no measured 
terms on the style of John, for what they are pleased to 
call hie, but in reality their anachronisms; in other words, 
for the expression of his ideas in erroneous Greek tenses. 
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as if he really misunderstood what he was writing; as if 
he were ignorant of the distinction between the past and 
present tenses, between the active, middle, and passive 
voices of the Greek language. O fioi eyu>v ! In opposi¬ 
tion however to all this phalanx of European and Christian 
literature, long taken as it may be for granted, and com¬ 
paratively hallowed by time, we raise our voice, the first 
we believe in Christendom to do so, and bluntly deny, in 
opposition to Michaelis or any other learned man, that 
John is either egotistical in reference to the Messiahship of 
God, of which he speaks, and in whose name or divinity 
he promulgates his eternal truths; or that he, out upon 
it ye ignorant, knew not the distinction between the tenses, 
the moods, and voices of the Greek verbs, for this is 
really the consequence to which your translations lead: 
but instead of this, it is you, false friends, who misunder¬ 
standing his ideas, will not come to the Light; who, from 
erroneous premises, rather no premises at all, draw the un¬ 
founded conclusions which we stigmatize as the offscourings 
of all things; you, who having lit up a taper of your 
own fabrication, walk on from generation to generation, 
consequentially indeed, but stumbling and staggering like 
drunken men from stone to hillock, under the influence of 
your selfish erroneous lights; you, on whom we cast the 
onus of all the darkness and horrid misunderstandings, 
which have set the whole world at war with itself, husband 
with wife, father with son, sect with sect, nation with na¬ 
tion ; it is you, who have caused little shabby fellows 
deformed in body and in mind, working out the darkness 
within them to lift up their discordant voices, and their un¬ 
hallowed hands to desecrate and upset what they choose to 
call Christianity altogether, as if the whole were the fabri¬ 
cation of money-making priests, actually more venal, if we 
believe them, than the crowd everywhere are, and more dis¬ 
posed to follow Christ for the loaves and the fishes than they 
themselves. It belongs however to you, civilian, mechanic, 
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socialist, editor or philosopher, or whatever else you term 
yourself, uncontrolled by the sin of money, to cast the first 
stone at the clergy and the church, within whose pale you 
yourselves, we are convinced, would not act one whit more 
disinterestedly. However, we maintain in common with 
Michaelis, that there are many Hebraic and Syriac terms 
and expressions in the gospel of great beauty and utility, 
but we also maintain in opposition to him that the Greek 
is much better than has yet been admitted or understood; 
that John possessed greater talents, understanding, and even 
benevolence, than the very false Christians themselves and 
their learned men have ever admitted ; that after all dispu¬ 
tations about his Greek are at an end, his very gospel, holy 
and extraordinary as it is considered, and ever will be so, 
is a kind of drama; a composition which requires even in 
a common way other and more varied talents, than those of a 
mere narrator of a common perambulating living biography; 
all which propositions, whether we enter into them or not 
at present, we are fully prepared and bound to maintain. 

First then, we deny the anachronisms imputed to John, 
and as a consequence we insist upon the following tenses of 
the Greek verbs being translated into our language. 


Present Tenses of Greek Verbs rendered into our vulgar 
version Past. 

Chap. ver. 

x. 15, Mayrvptt, bears witness, rend, bare witness. 


— 39, Mcvu, dwells, 

— 50, Aiyti, says, 

n. 9, Ilofltv tan, whence it is, 

— — 3>ovt(, calls, 

— 16, IlwXoufftv, that sell, 

— 24, FtvaxTKftv, knows, 

iv. 1, Iloict k at fiairriZu, makes 
and baptizes, 

vi. 12, Aeyti, says, 


dwelt, 
said. 

whence it was. 
called, 
sold, 
knew. 

made and bap¬ 
tized, 
said. 
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Chip. ver. 
VI. 24, 

VII. 6, 

xi. 6, 
— 20 , 

— 29, 

- 57, 
xii. 9, 
xv. 27, 

xviit. 28, 


Ovk tart, not exist, rend, was not. 

A tytt, says, — said. 

A oOtvei, is sick, — was sick. 

It)<rovc tp\trai, Jesus comes,— was coming. 
Epytrai, comes, — came. 

ITou sari, where he is, — where he were. 

E«t tarn, he exists there, — he was. 

Ecrrc, you are, — you have been. 

Ayavoiv, they lead, — they led. 


Present Tenses rendered Future. 

v. 24, Ep^o/xai, comes, rend, shall come, 

vi. 14, E p^ofitvov, comes, — should come. 

vii. 42, Ep^trat, comes, — shall come, 

xiv. 3, IlaXtv tpxofiai, I come — I will come 

again, again. 

There are other abberrations of the same sort not men¬ 
tioned here. 


Would any one believe that this is the state of our trans¬ 
lation of the Gospel of John, alike applicable, with one or 
two exceptions, to the Protestant and Doway translations ? 
We assert, moreover, that these translations are essential 
to the very existence of the Gospel of John, and to the 
Messiahship of God, on which the gospel is founded. 

The next course incumbent on us to pursue, is the exhi¬ 
bition of the proofs in confirmation of the truth that John 
knew well the distinction between the present, past, and 
future tenses of these veiy verbs, which our versions have 
misrepresented. The very same falsehoods, for they can 
be called by no other name, have even been carried into 
the Latin translations. In the cose, for example, of the 
fourteenth chapter, where 7raXtv tp\opai occurs, we have 
the future, redibo, a state of things common to the Pro¬ 
testant and Roman versions. But the false Messiah is 
obliged to be supported by falsehood. The proof how- 
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ever that John knew well the verbs, and the ideas attached 
to them, may be taken for granted. When our position is 
denied we shall be happy to come forward, and in a manner 
too not exhibited in this work. 

However, for illustration of this part of the subject, you 
had better consider that the verb Mevi i of the first chapter, 
rendered dwelt, embraces in the grand and noble ideas of 
John the eternal Messiahship, unconfined to a Judaical 
locality, to which the ignorant in their translations have 
limited him; that the Messiah abides or dwells for ever in 
a locality, which the false Christians and the blind do not 
understand. 

Further on the subject of egotistical or unemphatical 
Greek pronouns, for which John has been condemned, let 
us take one or two passages for examination of his style. 
Suppose we take the conversation between the Messiah and 
the woman of Samaria. 

The Messiah and the Woman of Samaria. 

Ep\trat yvvij tic Trig 'Eapaptiag, avrXifaat vSii>p‘ Xtyti 
avri) o lpaovg" Aop poi nittv. Ot yap paBijrai avrov ant- 
XriXvBetoav tig rrjv iroXtv, iva rparpag ayopaawai. Atyti ovv 
avrtj ti yvvt) i) Eapapting• nwg 2Y, IovSato? wv, Trap' 
tpov iritiv airtig, ovitijc yvvaiKog SapaptinSog ; ov 
yap avy\piovrat IovSaioi Sapaptiraig, AntKpiBi} l-qaovg 
k at tar tv avrry ti r/Sttg rtjv Saiptav rov Otov, Kat rig ttrrtv o 
Xtywv aof Sog poi iritiv 2Y ai> ifrijaag avrov, icai tSwKtv 
av aoi vSiop %wv. Atyu avriv ij yvvjp k vpit, ovrt avrXripa 
t\ttg, Kai ro ippiap tan (3 aOw 7 roOtv ovv t%ttg to vSwp to 
%uiv ; pn 2Y ptiZtvv ti rov narpog ripivv Iaicaj/3, og tStuKtv 
Hptv to ifiptap, Kat avTOg t% avrov tint, k ai ot viol avrov, 
k at ra Opsppara avrov ; AiriKpiBi) Ijjoovc Kat tvntv avrrp 
nag o mvwv ek rov vSarog rovrov, Sixpriatt naXiw og S' av 
nit) ek rov vSarop, ov ETQ Siooui avrw, ov pi\ Si\pr}OTi ttgrov 
atwva • aXXa ro vSwp, o Swaw avrw, yevriotrai 
ni\yn vSaroc aXXoptvov tig Z<i> ijv auvvtov. 


tv avTw 
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“ A woman of Samaria comes to draw water. Jesus says 
to her, Give me to drink : for his disciples had gone into 
the city to buy food. The woman of Samaria says to him, 
How is it that thod, though a Jew , dost ask [water] to 
drink of me, though a woman of Samaria: for the Jews 
have no correspondence with the Samaritans ? Jesus an¬ 
swered and said to her, If thou hadst known the gift of 
God, and who he is that says to thee, give me [water] to 
drink, thod wouldst perhaps have asked him and he would 
have given thee living water. The woman says to him, Sir, 
thou hast not even a pitcher, and the well is deep, whence 
then hast thou this living water. Art thod greater than our 
father Jacob, who gave us the well, and drank of it him¬ 
self, and his children and his cattle ? Jesus answered and 
said to her, Every one that drinks of this water shall thirst 
again ; but whosoever drinks of the water that I will give 
him, shall never thirst: yea the water that I will give him 
shall become in him a well of water springing up to ever¬ 
lasting life.” 

In this passage there are four Greek nominative pro¬ 
nouns, three of the second person ST, and one of ETC2, 
which are marked in the translation by capitals. It re¬ 
quires, however, very little penetration to perceive that 
every one of them is emphatic in a high degree. Here let 
us remark is the Messiah represented fatigued with his 
journey, sitting on the well of Jacob, and asking water 
from a Samaritan, a people with whom the Jews had no cor¬ 
respondence. Surprised at a question from such a quarter, 
the woman, instead of alluding to the request of the stranger, 
very properly asks, how is it that 2v, thou, IouSaioc uv, 
though a Jew, irap i/uov irietv airuc, ovvqc yvvaiKoc 2a- 
paptiriSo c, dost ask [water] to drink of me, though a wo¬ 
man of Samaria. Nothing can be more satisfactory as to the 
propriety of this emphatic pronoun. The second, av ip- 
«rac avrov, that is, thod, though a woman of Samaria, would 
perhaps have asked him, understood. The third pronoun. 
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2v, is very emphatic. Somewhat confounded with the con¬ 
sequence of the stranger, the woman falls back immediately 
on the comparison of his importance and consequence with 
that of the founder of the well on which he sat, at once puts 
the common question, Su pti^iov u, Art thou, then greater 
than our father Jacob, who gave us the well? The first 
person, E-y&j, which is the fourth example, may be con¬ 
sidered as called for on the ground of the presentation of 
the contrast introduced by the woman between Jacob and 
the Messiah, Very considerable penetration and intelli¬ 
gence, be it also remarked, are displayed here by the intro¬ 
duction of the Messiah sitting on the well, and identified 
as the personification of the water of life. The italic type 
point out other parts of the passage as the true meaning of 
the Greek, and good Greek it is, of the Evangelist, which 
however is not understood, and consequently not translated 
either by the Doway or the Protestant versions. Though 
a Jew, and though a woman of Samaria are considerably 
different, apart altogether from the greater delicacy of 
thought and the superior elegance of language, which the 
translation implies. Besides all this, AvrAopa, a pitcher, 
to say the least of it, is not masterly rendered by the ver¬ 
bose, clumsy expression, nothing to draw with. 

Take, however, another example for the illustration of 
this Greek of John, on the subject of unemphatic Greek 
pronouns. 


The Blind Man and the Pharisees. 

riTjAoV E7TE0T)K6V (TTl TOVg O<f>0aXpOVg pOV, KOI tVU papTfV, 
Kai (3Xtnw. EAs-yov ovv tic rwv Qapiaaiwv nvtg • ovrog o 
avOpwnog owe tort irapa tov Qtov, on to <ra/3/3arov ou 
rriptt. AXXot tAeyov nwg Svvarat avOpwnog apaprwXog 
roiavra tnjpeta nottiv ; jeat a^iapa i)V ev avroig. Atyovat 
rw rvipXw jraXiv n Xtytig nipt avrov, on ijvoi%t aov 
fovg o<f>6a\povg ; o 8e untv on npoftirpg tanv. Ovk 
imtrrtvaav ovv ot IovSatoi ntpt avrov, on rv<p\og tjv, teat 

G 
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avtfSXeipev, tu>e orov e^tvvifaav rove yovtic airrou rov ava- 
^Ac^arro;. Kai tjpotvnjaav avrove, Xeyovree’ ouro; eariv 
o vtoe vpwv, ov vpti c Xeyere, ort rvipXoe eytvmjflij; irwc 
ouv aprt fiXeirtt ; airtKptOtfaav avrote ot yovete avrov k at 
etirov" otSapev, ort ovroe eariv o uioc ijpwv, teat art rv<f>Xoe 
tyewifOtj • w<i»c St vuv fiXerrei, ovk otSapev- ij rtf r/voi£ev 
avrov rove o<(>0aXpove, ypete ovk otSapev avroc ijXnciav 
*X«, aurov ep<vTi\aare m avroe vept avrov XaXtjaet. Taura 
etirov ot yovetc avrov, ort ttftofiovvro rove IovSatovc* i|8i) 
■yap auwETtfltivro oi IouSaioi, iva tav Tie avrov opoXoyijatt 
Xpurrov, airoovvaywyoe yevijrat. Ata rovro ot yovtie avrov 
etirov' ort t|X(K(av avrov eptvrriaare. E^wvijaav ouv 

tic Sevrepov rov avOpurrrov, of rfv rvipXoe, Kai einov avrw 
Soe 8o%av rw 0tw ypete otSapev, ort o avdptoiroe ovroe 
apaprtiiXoe eariv. AirtKpt9if ouv tKttvoe Kai ttirev tt apaprw 
Xoe eariv, ovk otSa • tv oiSa, on, rvtftXo ; aiv, aprt /3X«ra>. 
Etirov St aur&j iraXtv rt eTrotijae aot ; irwe i)vot£e <rov roue 
o<p6aXpov g ; airtKpidij avrote’ etirov vptv ijSij, Kai ovk tikov- 
aarf n TraXiv OeXere aKOvtiv ; pi) Kai vpete deXere avrov 
padtirat ytvtaOat", eXoiSopriaav avrov, Kai etirov" 2Y n 
pa9ifri)e CKtivov" ypete St rou Mojataie tapev pa9ifrat. 

“ He put clay on my eyes, and I washed myself, and do 
see. Some of the Pharisees then said, This man is not of 
God, because he does not keep the sabbath. Others said, 
How can a man, a sinner, do such miracles? And there 
was a division among them. They say again to the blind 
man, What dost thou say of him, seeing he hath opened 
your eyes ? He however said, That he is a prophet. The 
Jews did not believe him, that he was blind and reco¬ 
vered sight, till they called the parents of him who re¬ 
covered sight. And they asked him, saying. Is this your 
son, of whom you say, that he was born blind ? How then 
does he yet see ? His parents answered them and said, We 
know that this is our son, and that he was born blind ; but 
how he now sees, we know not, or who has opened his 
eyes, we do not know. He is of age, ask him ; he will 
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speak for himself. His parents said these words, because 
they feared the Jews, for the Jews had already been agreed, 
that if any confess him [to be] Messiah he would be ex¬ 
communicated His parents therefore said that he is of 
age, ask him. They theu called a second time the man 
who was blind, and said to him, Give God glory, we do 
know ourselves that this very man is a sinner. He then 
answered and said, If he is a sinner, I do not know [it]. 
One thing I do know, that though blind, yet I see. They 
said however again to him, What did he to thee ? How 
did he open your eyes ? He answered them, I told you 
already, and you did not hear; why do you wish again to 
hear ? Do you also wish to make yourselves his disciples ? 
They reviled him and said, Thou art his disciple, but we 
are Moses’ disciples.” 

In this highly interesting and intelligent conversation, 
where the ever conflicting parties, the bad and the good » 
on a subject of great notoriety are strongly contrasted and 
confronted, there are seven Greek emphatic pronouns, 
V/uetc, H/ke<£, H/ke<c, YfieiQ, Su, Hfitig, every one of which 
bears pointedly on the nature of emphasis. It matters not 
which of them you contemplate, whether the ti/ittc oiSaptv, 
we know ourselves that this man is a sinner, opposed to 
the r/fitic, we of the parents, or the only understood eyio, 
of the blind man, for he is nothing without the Messiah 
living within him; or, the Su, thou, of the last sentence 
contrasted with the H/ntic, we, the disciples of Moses. But 
independent of this literary topic, highly interesting to all 
who view things in a proper light, or who are friendly to 
literature, which in a mercantile country can scarcely be 
expected, there are other topics of essential importance 
which cannot be passed over unnoticed. Nevertheless we 
have done here nothing, but what was our duty to do, kept 
to the Greek and the text. Not so the vulgar and even 
Latin translations, of whose excellence we every where hear 
so much from uninformed, ignorant people. Here the vulgar 
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translations are essentially opposed to the sentiments of the 
author and his everlasting Messiahship of God in man, ex¬ 
pressed in good straightforward Greek, in connection with 
the parabolic, moral and mental blindness, for which ex¬ 
plicit translations John has introduced the whole affair. 
The man was blind in the estimation of the Pharisees, yet 
he saw. The bad every where pretend that the good are 
blind and fools, though they themselves, even on their 
own showing, are the blind, and the only fools. Yet is one 
of the significations of aprt. Hence, ov SvvaaOe fiatrra- 
Zuv aprt, you axe not able to bear them yet.*' Our false 
versions give us for rv^Xo? u>v, though blind—whereas 
I was blind. This is a horrid misrepresentation of John’s 
classic Greek expression, rv^Xo? o>v; a classic Greek ex¬ 
pression, which he repeatedly uses in his gospel, in every 
one of which they have mistranslated, and consequently 
misrepresented him; yet they call this the word of truth ! 
Q pot tyuiv 1 It may perhaps be as well here to give the 
falsehoods of the different translations belonging to this 
Greek phrase existing in the gospel of John, since we have 
by the way alluded to the subject. EXtye St rov lovSav 
Etpwvoc IaKaptairrjv, ovtoq yap vptXXtv avrov irapaSiSovat, 
EI2 ON ck twv SteStKtr, He spake however of Judas Is¬ 
cariot, [the son} of Simon, for this would betray him, 
though one of the twelve. Onr version says, being one 
of the twelve. The Doway Roman version, whereas he 
was one of the twelve, a miserable translation of a good 
straightforward Greek expression.* A tyu NuroSijpoc irpog 
avrovQ, o tXOtvv vvktog irpo? avrov, EIS £2N avra>v, c 
Nicodemus, who came by night to him, says to them, 
though one of them. Iltpt tcaXov tpyov ov XtOaZoptv at, 
aXXa irtpt fiXaotfxpta?, kb t ort ov, AN0PCI1OX ON, voucq 
eeavTov 9tov, For a good work we do not stone thee, but 
for blasphemy, even because thou, though a man, makest 


* John, zri. 12. 
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thyself God.* The vulgar version is, and because thou 
being a man. John, too, here uses delicately icai, even, 
k at on (rv, even because thou. This very phrase is, as we 
have said, peculiarly Grecian, a phrase to which we have 
already in Galatians adverted. Hence the following verse 
of Euripides, where the very same words exist: 

Off ptv Xtyovoiv, on Otoeg, avOpwirog wv. 
Speaking of Tantalus, who, though a man, 

Koivijr rpairt^r/g a%iwp.' e\wv laov. 

Farther, on the same classic Greek phrase repeatedly 
used by John, we have : Etff St ng atrrwv, K atatpag, 
APXIEPEYE ON roe eviaurov tKtivov, tintvavroig, A. cer¬ 
tain one however of them, Caiaphas, though high peiest 
of that year, said to them. b Atytt ug ck twv SovXwv tov 
ap\itptwg, EYrTENHE ON, ou antnoipt Thrpog to 
wtiov, One of the servants of the high priest, though a 
belation, whose ear Peter cut off.' The last we shall 
give on this part of the literary and moral character of 
John, for the phrase sanctions considerable delicacy of 
moral thought, is Mtra St ravra ripwrijot top 17tXar op o Ia>- 
crr]<f> o airo A piftaOaiag, QN M aOtirr/g, rov Ijjoov, tcetcpvpge- 
v off St Sia rov <f>o(3ov twv lovSaiwv, After these things, 
however, Joseph of Arimathea, though a disciple of Je¬ 
sus, but concealed through fear of the Jews, asked Pilate. d 

We have now done with this phrase, which of itself how¬ 
ever places John in a different position from that in which 
he has ever stood, at least with the modemed learned men 
of Christendom; a phrase which may tend to open the 
eyes of some, who though they think they see distinctly, 
are nevertheless blind. We now therefore return from this 
bye-path to the highway of our course, the consideration 
of the unemphatic Greek pronouns. The passages already 


a John, z. 33. b zi. 49. e zviii. 26. 4 ziz. 38. 
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reviewed, though ditwinr* and ap p ro priate, lie more in the 
common route than the one to which we shall immediately 
advert. When the Moriah k introduced personally ad¬ 
dressing his disciples, or even the Jews, a new scene of 
things appears. John no longer considers the Greek verb 
with all its characteristic, definite, and unambiguous ter¬ 
minations, sufficient to display the marked character and 
all-engrossing importance of this groat personage; without 
whom, all be sees and feek is darkness and destruction in 
man; all but the effervescence of a spirit and existence 
which is death, and which, gratified and pampered and ca¬ 
joled as it may be, leads only to death. It is not at all 
therefore wonderful that be, with such a sight before him, 
with such a conviction of the state and prospects of the 
animal man, considers pronouns and verbs, and every ad¬ 
junct and metaphor of language, all too little to express 
die dignity and nobility of the character. What! John 
egotistical here, even with all the aid of pronouns which 
any language can give ! Out upon it, ye learned of Chris¬ 
tendom ! Ey« tifii o aprot; o swr, o sc row ovpavov cara- 
|3«c, tav rif tc roirrov to* apron, Zqmrai tic tov 

aitava ; au o aprof if, on tyt* fwnw, q on pS, pov urriv, qv 
cyw Jwm imp njc row cov/io* £wqc,* f am the living 
bread, which came down from Heaven; if any eat of 
this bread, be dial! live for ever; and the bread, indeed, 
which / will give, is my flesh, which / will give for the life 
of the world. Here we harmonize perfectly with John in 
the full extent of his Greek emphatic pronoun, tyv, ap¬ 
plied as it is to the God made flesh, and its essential 
divinity in and over all the operations of the universe. 
Its grand prominence here then, bow distinct soever and 
sinking, appears highly commendable /, or tyw, the re- 


* John, il 51. The Yard mmrmfim; is the w rrad aorist pert, and there, 
fore not translated Ij cuu dots. It amni a rAST and a pusist, 
cows dot*. Hot is no ™ l » u » exjnaion in oar bngmage. 
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presen tative of the great personage, is, beautiful as the simile 
may be, more than the shadow of a great rock in a weary 
land; it is, indeed, life from the dead in the midst of the 
dry, selfish, blind, conceited deserts of animalism under the 
reign of radical, social, and Christian atheism. The pas¬ 
sage before us, is, moreover, one about which false Christian 
sects have been long contending. The language however 
is explicit, and requires no explanation to prove its mean¬ 
ing and obvious tendency. Mankind, in all ages, have ever 
associated with the eating of flesh and the drinking of 
blood, the horrible.* The Jews themselves strikingly ma¬ 
nifest the same feeling at the bare enunciation of the words. 
For a rough and rude representation however of the pas¬ 
sage, you may consider the existence of man composed of 
two natures ; the one, crawling, cunning, earthly, selfish, 
destructive; the other, noble, wise, disinterested, heavenly, 
divine, carrying in its form and front the elements of the 
Divinity, and displaying in its air and gesture the mani¬ 
festations of the God. Each however appears to have a 
material, through which it works and sends forth its in¬ 
finitely varied effects. Living in the former, you go on to 
death; in the latter, to life. From the one, you receive 
misery, wrinkles, deformity, war, bloodshed and murder, 
and every noxious inhalation; from the other, peace, hap¬ 
piness, beauty, life, preservation, immortality, and even 
manifestations of a higher order of things. The union how¬ 
ever of the two in one existence, whether viewed in a ma¬ 
terial or spiritual capacity, is dark and deep Hence you 
will perceive that mankind, with the greatest propriety in 


• Dr. Wiseman, of the Roman section of Christians, has reasoned pro¬ 
perly on the meaning of the words in his Lectures on Transubstantistion; 
but by applying them to a mysterious eating of bread and wine, as the real 
body and blood of the ever living divinity, he has drawn a horrid and mon¬ 
strous conclusion, of which he ought to be ashamed. In his remarks to 
Dr. Lee, of Cambridge, he shows the cloven foot. Truth is not altogether 
his element. 
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the world, ntj be and to have no life , as it is expressed in 
the Greek, tv *«*ro<c, in themselves. Life therefore it 
most have from some other quarter than itself, be the con* 
sequence what it will, even though it actually prey upon 
the other godlike nature for existence. 

Repetitions of John. 

Another charge against John is repetitions, of which the 
beginning of his gospel, In eternity was the Word and the 
Word was with God, is given as a specimen. This, whether 
true or false, coming as it does from Michaelis, and coupled 
as it is with some of the evangelist’s best ideas, deserves 
attention. It is such conduct as this however that often 
calls forth investigation, and leads to greater reflection and 
the best results. Truth is never ashamed; and John, we 
are convinced, would be the first to second the proposition. 
It is falsehood and knavery only that skulk in the dark, 
and strive to hide their ugly forms and deceitful faces. 
Let us however bear in mind, that while almost every in¬ 
dividual of this age is endeavouring to raise himself the 
author of this gospel shrinks humbly behind the scenes, 
and holds up the Light for the contemplation and admira¬ 
tion of mankind. However, repetitions can be sanctioned 
only on the following grounds, the goodness of the language 
and the importance and nobility of the ideas. 

It is a common practice among the young everywhere, 
when any thought of moment strikes them forcibly, to repeat 
the same corresponding word or sign. Instead of changing 
the expression in giving renewed vent to the ideas, they 
instantly fall back upon the same ground, somewhat modi¬ 
fied it may be, but in all respects similar, often indeed with¬ 
out the change of a single letter. Ask the child why it 
does so, or condemn it for doing so, it may perhaps look 
upon you with surprise, or turn upon you with something 
mat tabling the feeling of thejndian when lectured by his 
fmli#ed brother on the existence of a God, and ask you. 
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Do you think 1 am a fool ? The sense and propriety and 
even beauty of this course is every reason, and above all 
reasons. Even the ancients themselves, and the Greeks, 
the most fastidious and delicate of the ancients, were prone 
to the repetition of fine passages and noble sentiments. In¬ 
stead of throwing the same ideas into a different garb, as 
the straining modems are eternally doing with the most 
trifling ones, they gloried in presenting them without the 
least modification, unaltered. 

The beginning however of almost all things is often 
characteristic of the middle and the end. Even in the calm 
that precedes a tempest, the discerning few can read the 
coming storm. There is indeed something accompanying 
the nature of all things, which nothing can disguise. In 
the first stone of a building, you can trace the size and 
quality of the house. In the first look and gesture of a 
man, you may distinguish his birth and quality, though 
his dress, the key to the multitude, deceives you. The first 
sentence of a story, book or speech, often tells a tale and 
casts its shadow before, even though nothing very striking 
attends it. Moreover, the best and noblest ideas may be 
clothed, like great men, in humble attire. In the sentence, 
God said, let there be light, and there teas light , there is 
no meretricious ornament, nothing to amuse or catch the 
vulgar eye, yet its greatness is undoubted. The infinite no 
sooner said than done, constitutes the beauty and charm of 
the whole ; there is nothing laboured or labouring; all easy, 
natural, and commanding. You look for this and it is so; 
nor could any other arrangement of the words, or straining 
at effect, produce the same result. God said, let there be 
light, which immediately happened, might take with the 
ignorant, but would be condemned by the learned. True, 
thfe humble conjunction and would be discarded, but no one 
could be found to supply its place. The same writer of this 
noble sentence wrote also, In the beginning God created 
the heaven and the earth; and the earth woe without farm 



and void.* Here however it will be remarked, that a close 
analogy exists between the beginning of John and the be¬ 
ginning of Genesis. In eternity was the Word and the 
Word was with God, and God, is in some respects very 
nearly related. It is at once wise, just, and good, to name 
these things, not only because they fall not within the 
range of the multitude, or the low notions of a selfish mer¬ 
cantile people, but because without this course justice can¬ 
not he done the subject. 

Beginning of Jebemiah. 

Jeremiah begins his book with the fore-knowledge of 
God, -pnnpn ana san ansai ynm' pas .ptxM cmaa, 
which the vulgar version renders, Before I formed thee in 
the belly , I knew thee; and before thou earnest forth from 
the womb , I sanctified thee. The words JB3, cm, belly, 
and womb, are nearly synonimous in their ideas. The root 
signification of om, however, is mercy, or love. Though 
the prophet changes the words, he may modify, but he 
does not change the idea. The subject in his estimation 
is highly important. It deserves, and receives, as it ought, 
a higher place iu the natural arrangements of things. 

Isaiah. 

Isaiah, a prophet more noble than Jeremiah, overcome 
with the sight of the ungrateful and monstrous conduct of 
mankind, standing as he saw and felt they did to God in 
the relation of children to a father, instead of addressing 
them, the objects of his solicitude, he breaks out in the 
most just and impassioned strain, and addresses the in¬ 
animate creation of the heavens and the earth. D'ow lycicr 
Y"* K urttni, Hear, O Heavens, and give ear, O earth ! for the 
Lord has spoken ; I have nourished and brought up chil- 


• It is not necessary for our present pnrpose to enter into any proposed 
alterations of this translation of the beginning of Genesis. 
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dren, and they have rebelled against me. iw itp, the ox 
knows his owner, and the ass his master’s crib, jrv vb'itnvn, 
Israel does not know ; my people do not consider. btnttf. 
Israel, my people, is a change of words, but little 
change of sentiment, even though Stmcr* signifies Just or 
right God. There must be, in short, repetitions of one 
kind or another, when such conceptions exist. It is the 
same state of mind that occasions a repetition of a different 
sort, where one comparison follows another in rapid succes¬ 
sion ; thus, the daughter of Sion is left like a cottage in a 
vineyard, like a lodge in a garden of cucumbers, like a 
besieged city. 

Homer. 

Homer, in the introduction of his celebrated poem, begins 
very much like Isaiah, and enters at once into the heart of 
the evil; into the middle and causes of the whole subject, 
about which he is going to write. 

Mrivtv aaSe, Qta, rTrjArjiaSfaj A\iXt}Oi 
Ou\optvr)V T) fivpi A\aioic aXyt tOrjKi. 

Mtjviv, rage or wrath , or a kindred idea, is the first word 
of his books. Sing, O goddess, the destructive wrath of 
Achilles. The course, however, is highly commendable. 

Milton. 

Our Milton takes the very same course as the men before 
us, by entering into the cause of his poem, the fall of 
Adam: 

Of man’s first disobedience, and the fruit 
Of that forbidden tree.... sing heavenly Muse. 

Thomson. 

Thomson, a poet and a man, who deserves from the 
modern readers of goodness, intelligence, and poetry, much 
greater attention than he has yet received, breaks out in bis 
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manly, godlike strain, in an address to the great spirit and 
subject of his poem: 

Come, gentle Spring, etherial mildness, come! 

Spring and etherial mildness are very nearly related. 

Tasso. 

Tasso, whose subject very much resembles Virgil, whom 
at the commencement he has closely followed, presents little 
variation: 

Canto 1’ arme pietose e ’1 Capitano 
Che ’1 gTan Sepulcro libero di Cristo. 

Dante. 

Dante, however, varies a little in his course from these 
men, but follows them in a different way. He begins, like 
Genesis and John, with the preposition in. In the middle 
of the path of our life, thus: 

Nel mezzo del camin di no9tra vita 
Mi ritrovai per una selva oscura. 

Isaiah says, In dimidio dierum meorum, vadam ad por- 
tas inferi, which Dante resembles. 

Shakspeare. 

All the world’s a stage. 

To be or not to be, that is the question. 

Are lines that announce something, and cast their shadqws 
before. 

.... These are actors 

Ab I foretold you, were all spirits, and 
Are melted into air, into thin air. 

Mahomet and his Koran composers take the hint, and 
repeat justly, God is God. 

This subject requires much knowledge of these things. 
It is therefore proper that we should present something for 
the consideration of the mind. It may however be ob* 
served, that under certain circumstances, a repetition no{ 
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merely of the ideas, but of the very words, may be not only 
barely sanctionable, but even justifiable and commendable. 
John, we agree with MichaeUs, does repeat. Are his repe¬ 
titions then, at the commencement and in other parts of liis 
gospel, of a justifiable nature? Ev ap\ij, he says, ijv o 
Xoyoc, which lie repeats in the second verse, ovrog tjv tv 
ap\i\, this was or existed in eternity. Nowhere, it may 
be remarked, can you find a more appropriate, and when 
you consider the state of man, a more necessary introduction 
than this. It has certainly been most miserably mangled in 
the translations, but it stands out from scores of introduc¬ 
tions like the Bass in the Frith of Forth or the Craig 
in the Frith of Clyde. Ilavra ?i’ atrrov tytvtro, nu \otpic 
av row tytvtro ovSt tv, all things created themselves by 
means of Him, and without Him not even one thing created 
itself. Here we see the continued repetition distinctly ve¬ 
rified and fixed upon us. Why should it not be repeated ? 
The importance of the subject, the true condition of man, 
as much in this as in other ages of the world, cry out for 
this repetition. What, indeed, it may again be asked, can 
be more important or more essential for man to know than 
that be is himself, in a great measure, his own creator ? 
That he may make himself what he will, is one of the 
eternal consequences of this introduction. The God or 
Word exists within man, forming him according to his own 
heart’s desire, is one of the repeated truths deducible from 
this introduction. Here there is freedom and no freedom, 
fatalism and no fatalism. To <f>itv rtf ataria tfxuvtt, km 
i) txKoria avro ov KtrtXafitv, the light shines in the dark¬ 
ness, and the darkness has not confounded it. Here again 
is repetition. We often hear the monstrous hue and cry 
from false Christians, about the indistinctness and darkness 
of the light! Thanks however to John, that in his re¬ 
peated introduction, there is no such nonsense and deadly 
poison. If we listen to you, it should have been the light 
does not shine in the darkness, because the darkness has 


a 
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confounded it. It is, indeed, a favourite theme with the 
dregs and scum of the earth every where, to cry down the 
Light.* 

Truisms of John. 

The truisms of John is another ramification of the same 
topic of repetitions. Though mankind however delight in 
truisms and their connection, they, in a state of evil, fre¬ 
quently manifest an antipathy when they are applied to 
themselves. Many called philosophers, glory in the ap¬ 
plication of truisms to a certain class of physical things, 
optics and astronomy, while they obstinately resist their 
application to the moral physical existence and happiness 
of man. According to these absurd one-eyed creatures, 
truisms, or mathematics, have no connection whatever with 
the subject, even though the principle on which the laws 
of common physics depend is equally applicable to the laws 
of mind and moral existences. The perception of the con¬ 
nection between cause and effect shines as distinctly in the 
morals of life, as in the demonstration of a law of the phy¬ 
sics of matter. The separation of the two, is at once an 
impious and monstrous absurdity, of which only monstrous 
one-eyed things can be guilty. The light that predicts the 
fate and fall of an erring kingdom, predicts also the fate 
and fall of an erring planet. There neither are, nor what 
is stronger still can be, discordant or isolated laws of mind 
and matter, except in the brains of deformed individuals. In 
all ages of the world, stars have appeared in the east and 
west to guide and direct mankind to the haven of these 
truths and their consequences, peace and happiness. Re¬ 
markable to relate, if we are justified in using such an ob¬ 
vious expression, it was the light of truisms which they held 


* It may be as well to observe here the propriety of the translation of 
confounded in the following: wif«vururi re <p*t tX tTt > rturta vpae 

walk while yon have the light, lest darkness confound yon. It is 
added, the walker in darkness knows not whither he goes,— John, xii. 35. 




Up for their direction. Truisms were the things that stood 
uppermost in their minds: it was moral and physical 
truisms, with which they often commenced their discourses; 
it was the same truisms with which they as often concluded 
them. 

OvOeig, Trovrjpov lrpaypa, \p-qarog wv, rroiti. 

No one, when good, does an evil action, 

is a saying of the Greek poet, Menander, on which the 
eternal mathematical law of truisms in reference to morals, 
is exclusively founded. Good will produce evil as soon as 
two and two make eight. The one is as much a truism as 
the other, and founded on the very same law or principle. 
Hence too the similar saying of the Messiah, Ilav SevSpov 
ayadov Kapwovg icaXovg irotft, every good tree produces 
good fruit, but a corrupt tree produces evil fruit. Hence 
John, following up as a matter of course his truisms of the 
Messiah, says, To yeyevvyfievov sk ttjc aaptcog, oap£ tore 
Kat to ytyevvrtptvov ek tov vptvparo g, wvevpa eon, the fruit 
of the flesh is flesh, and the fruit of the spirit is spirit! 
These are the sayings and the doings which all lights, from 
the beginning of the world till now, have echoed and re¬ 
echoed to the learned and the unlearned. Amusements 
are very well, and even commendable in their way, but 
they are altogether out of place when mankind are going 
down the precipice, involving themselves and their neigh¬ 
bours and their children in one universal moral and phy¬ 
sical destruction. If your son ask a fish, do you give him 
a serpent? is a well known moral and physical truism, 
which it becomes you, versed in wisdom, to repeat to the 
multitudes, that listen to your verbose, nonsensical ha¬ 
rangues. Ei ovv vpeig,irovripot ovreg, otSare Sopara ayada 
BtSovat roig TtKvoig vpwv, if you then, though evil, know 
to give good gifts to your children, do you consider your¬ 
selves blind to the understanding and the practice of these 
eternal moral truths; or that by neglecting their practice, 
you can escape the consequences ? 
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The Greek Article. 

As this ramification however of the subject is, though 
interesting, like many others, extensive, one or two exam¬ 
ples only shall be given. It is said when the Samaritans 
came to him, they besought him to remain with them, k ai 
tpttvtv ek a Svo rifiepag, and he remained there two days. 
At the forty-third verse, it is added, ptra St me Svo 
nptpag, after however the two days. John here keeps up 
the connection of the thought and the fact, which is entirely 
lost sight of in the vulgar version. 

TO OPOS the mountain. 

The Greek article, ro, is here connected with the subject 
in a manner of which the vulgar versions and the Christian 
world appear to have no knowledge whatever. The to 
opog, the mountain, to which Jesus is Baid to have often 
retired from the people by himself, or in company with his 
disciples, is peculiarly interesting and remarkable. It is 
even synonymous with the very existence and understand¬ 
ing of the scriptures and the gospels. It is the very life 
of Jesus himself. Hence it is often related of him, that he 
goes up, tig to opog, to the mountain to pray. AvgXOt 
St tic ro opog o It|<todc *at tKti ticaBijro ptra rwv padifriov 
avrov, Jesus however went up to the mountain, and there 
he sat with his disciples. The vulgar versions, totally ig¬ 
norant of this peculiar mountain, to which Jesus so often 
resorts, give us the definite article a, instead of the, for 
our guide. There must indeed be something very extra¬ 
ordinary about this mountain, for thither he almost always 
goes to teach his disciples. The celebrated sermon, in the 
fifth of Matthew, is given to his disciples on this very 
mountain. iSutv St rovg o\\ovg avtf 3t) tig to opog, Kat 
Kadtaavrog avrov, rtpog jjXfiov avrw ot padijrai avrov, see¬ 
ing however the multitudes, he went up to the mountain, 
and when he sat, his disciples came to him. He is however 
represented in other places as approaching near to the base 
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of this celebrated mountain, which occasions a great sen¬ 
sation among the whole multitude of the disciples. E yyt- 
Zotrrof Se axrrov, says Luke, t|St> irpo c tt| Karaftaati rov 
opove ra>v EXaiwv, if p^avro awav to ir\r)0oe rtvv pad ijtivv 
\aipovrtg atvttv rov 0tov. A knowledge of this mountain 
explains beautifully why Christ is said to go not up, as 
the earthly locality of Capernaum would imply, but icartj3if, 
down to Capernaum, an expression which John employs in 
his third chapter. 

In a material point of view, a mountain evidently repre¬ 
sents a higher state of things on the earth. In ancient 
times, mountains were the peculiar localities for the cele¬ 
bration of the most sacred things. Even in our own coun¬ 
try, vestiges of this fact are yet perceptible. In the Old 
Testament, the phraseology of the mountain is common. 
Hence mount Sion, mount Sina, mount Horeb, all remark¬ 
able for the qualities of which we speak. Moses often 
went up to the mountain. The truth is, the dregs of all 
material things fall by their own drossy nature to the earth, 
or base of the mountain, while the less drossy and the 
etherial, on the contrary rise. Hence the selfish, the cruel, 
the cunning, are of the earth, and live at the base or root 
of this very mountain. It is remarkable, when these truths 
are traced to their foundation and brought home, that they 
refer to man ; that this very mountain is the head of man; 
that the wicked and descendants of Cain are represented 
by the ancients as living at the base of this celebrated 
mountain, the very base where Cain is said to have slain 
his brother. It is remarkable that the animal, selfish and 
destructive qualities of man exist at the base of the head 
or brain ! ! How significant! “ I have seen,” says Ephrem 
Syrus, of the fourth century, writing in Syriac, “ Para¬ 
dise with the eye of my mind. Its vertex towers above 
the tops of Qther mountains; and though the waters of the 
deluge have covered the earth, they have rubbed only its 
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EK or ES. 

The Greek preposition ik, occurs more frequently in 
John than in Luke, or the generality of the Greek writers. 
It might in some cases have been altogether dispensed 
with, and summed up in the common genitive. It appears 
however to be sometimes used in a sense unknown to the 
vulgar, and even learned translators of Christendom. Hence 
the misconstrued sentence, ort ij owrrjpia EK twv IovSauov 
ttrriv, for salvation exists out of the Jews, that is, out of 
the pale of the Jews. The vulgar rendering is, for salva¬ 
tion is of the Jews, which is absurd, and totally incon¬ 
sistent with the sense and context. The spiritual Messiah 
tells the woman of Samaria, that the true worshippers shall 
worship the Father, neither in this mountain, nor among 
the Jerusalemites. The reason is assigned, we know what 
we worship, for salvation exists out of, or apart from , the 
Jews. Some of the older Greek writers use this Greek 
preposition «c in the &ame sense as John. It is used by 
Homer in the sense, beyond , of which the following is an 
example: 

Oaa epoi EK traatwv KpovtSqc Ztuc a\yi tS toKtv. 
riNGSKG, EiSeoi, OiSa, know, Ep\opai. 

There are no verbs so frequently used by John as the 
verbs yivwaKw, tiScoj, otSa, know, and tp\opai, come. The 
latter, tpy^opai, to come, is by far the most frequently used. 
It occurs nearly two hundred times in the gospel of John 
alone. It occupies, too, as conspicuous a position in the 
other gospels. It is worthy of a separate and distinct in¬ 
vestigation, in consequence of the peculiar ideas and im¬ 
portance which it represents in all the gospels. The coming 
hour, the coming Christ, the coming wrath or retribution, 
the coming of man are kindred and essential ramifications 
of the meaning of the verb, tpyopai. Some poor, ignorant, 
bewildered sects of Christendom, towards whom we must 
exercise compassion, are at this present moment actually 
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looking for the coming of Christ in the skies. Long will 
these bewildered, but it may be, sincere creatures, look in 
this sublime quarter for the vulgar mission. Their notions 
resemble the old scouted notions, even the gaudy trappings 
of an earthly Jewish reign and vulgar monarchy, with 
which the true coming of the Messiah has nothing to do. 
This very personage has come, and you in the language of 
the Messiah, have done to Him, what you would. Im¬ 
portant however as this verb is, we decline at the present 
entering into its peculiar element. We merely here, like a 
sign-post on the highway, direct the traveller in quest of 
truth, not to forget its bearing on the intelligence and 
spirit of John. Our more immediate object is the verbs, 
ytvciHrjco, ttSew, oioa, of whose importance in the eyes of 
John, some idea may be formed from the following exam¬ 
ples :— Vivwokw, i. 10, 24, 48; ii. 25 ; iii, 10; iv. 1, 53; 
v. 6, 42; vi. 15, 69 ; vii. 17, 26, 27, 49, 51; viii. 27, 28, 
81, 43, 52, 55; x. 6, 14, 15, 22, 27, 38; xi. 57; xii. 9, 
16; xiii. 7, 12, 28, 35; xiv. 7, 9, 17, 20, 31; xv. 18; 
xvi. 3, 19; xvii. 3, 7, 8, 23, 25; xix. 4; xxi. 17. In 
some of these verses, there are two or three examples of 
the same verb, yivwaicw, know , from which you see its po¬ 
sition in the estimation of John. EiStto, otSa, bearing on 
the very same idea as yiviooKw, is equally numerous: i. 26, 
31, 38; ii. 6; iii. 2, 8, 11; iv. 10, 22, 25, 32, 42; v. 13, 
32; vi. 6, 42, 61, 64; vii. 15, 27, 28, 29; viii. 14, 19, 
37, 55; ix. 12, 20, 21, 24, 25, 29, 30, 31; x. 4, 5,; xi. 
22, 24, 42, 49; xii. 35, 50; xiii. 1, 3, 7, 17, 18; xiv. 4, 
6,15, 21; xvi. 18, 30; xviii. 2, 21; xix. 10, 28, 35; xx. 
2, 8, 9, 13, 14; xxi. 4, 12, 15, 16, 17, 24. These verbs 
might indeed have been numbered among the repetitions. 
From these, however, the uninformed reader will perceive 
that our holy evangelist had some grand object in feeling 
and in contemplation. It is altogether false, that he wrote 
these without knowing and feeling every inch of his way. 

It is wise and good to look at mankind and their modes 





of action. A knowledge of the disease is half the cure. It 
is not necessary to have recourse to the silly phrase, the 
world, for a solution of the difficulty, for the blind purpose 
of shifting the blame from ourselves. This may be sup¬ 
posed to be a very convenient phrase for the world become 
Christian , and yet the world after all, to rid itself of the 
awkward position of being identified as the worthless party. 
The knowledge however of the fact, is fixed upon the 
guilty from within, in a voice which no equivocation, tergi¬ 
versation, or prevarication, can silence or put down; for 
this guilty knowledge has become a part of their very ex¬ 
istence. Whithersoever they go, it goes along with them ; 
when they stop, it stops; when they sit down to rest them¬ 
selves from the cares of an evil existence, it often, like a dark, 
dim, but real spectre, rises up against them, and demands and 
redemands, unwilling though they be, a just and proper 
hearing. Even when they slumber, it often wakes to disturb 
their slumbers. Rid themselves of this knowledge, the 
arbiter of their fate, the judge of the living and the dead, 
they never can, even though they compass sea and land, 
and plunge into their former guilty joys and tainted plea¬ 
sures, or mix with their like discordant associates in the 
merry dance and bewitching revelry; even though they 
act the easy lounge, or play a part in the heartless laugh, 
or fictitious smile of the fashionable rich, or join the throng 
of the less fictitious, but little less guilty, simple, degraded 
poor. But wherever they move, they never fail to recog¬ 
nise their own associates. There is nothing doubtful about 
this. Darkness is not light, and light is not darkness. It 
is in short with them, as with the evil spirits in the Acts, 
Jesus we know, and Taul we know, but who are you ? 

It has been a favourite topic with the bad in all ages to 
confound the differences of things; to introduce chaos and 
chaotic notions on the most momentous distinctions of life. 
According to these people it is not only difficult, but ex¬ 
tremely difficult to know the good from the bad. According 
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to them it requires a telescope of an immensely magnifying 
power, such as no astronomer ever devised, to obtain the 
most distant approximation to the knowledge of the sub¬ 
ject. If you believe these pitiable sinners, it is impossible 
to know whether you are standing on your head or your 
feet. You must call in the aid too of a dozen people, 
equally, it may be, worthless as themselves, to give their 
testimony of your character, though it is written in legible 
letters on your forehead and your face, which babes and 
sucklings that cannot run, can read distinctly ; and when 
called in, you have the mortified consolation of being doubt¬ 
ful after all; and hence you must be received like the bad 
themselves, with excessive caution. The bad have no tes¬ 
timony from within or from without. They know and feel 
this; and bad like, they wish to deprive the good—who 
cannot mix with them, or the world, without becoming 
like themselves, bad—of the testimony which they have and 
must have in spite of all the opponents of the earth. With 
John, and Jesus, and Paul, the good say, HMEIS OIAA- 
MEN, we know ourselves that we are of God, and do 
not therefore require your testimony. You know what 
you are ; we know what we are ! Your only wisdom how¬ 
ever and salvation, is, to admit the light, to follow the 
light, and to testify of the light. If you attempt to over¬ 
throw it, to crucify it, or put it to death, it will rise again 
the third day according to the scriptures, and torment you; 
we therefore counsel you, like Caiaphas, to let these men 
alone. We again commend the intelligence and spirit of 
the holy evangelist John, in the use and the abuse of these 
extraordinary Greek verbs, ytvuoKw — oiSa — uStw, know — 
know — know! But whether John was a Gnostic or not, 
we leave for others the interesting, learned, and historical 
investigation. 

IIOIEQ, sayings and doings. 

The verb ttoiuu, to do, is like yiv wtncw, ttSew, oiSa, ep- 
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\opai, one of John’s just and great favourites. If we say 
it occurs one hundred and fifty times in his holy gospel, 
we are not perhaps exaggerating. All the world will main¬ 
tain the essential distinction between sayings and doings; 
the boundary between the two is apparently so well marked 
and striking, that it may justly be said, a blind man may 
see it. None in his senses, one might think, could ever by 
any possibility confound the distinction, or feel any dif¬ 
ficulty in steering his course in life between the two abstract 
propositions; yet in the midst of all this clearness, such is 
the confounded stupidity, weakness, and badness of the 
multitudes, that nothing seems to be more difficult. Even 
if a man of the most undoubted goodness, a case which 
we are ashamed to conceive, strewing in his eternal path 
goodness, happens to use an expression towards the world, 
the produce of their own bad conduct, which is not hedged 
round and round like an impregnable rampart, they im¬ 
mediately, like the Jews of old, yell the old yell, Crucify 
him, crucify him ; it is not fit that such a one should live. 
It matters not a straw, though a hundred and fifty times 
of their life, they have with one voice declared that never 
man spoke like this man. John saw all this, declared and 
wrote what he saw, and we know that his testimony is true ! 
The remarkable accusation against the Messiah of old for 
his condemnation, is, on tavrov viov Qeov tirorqot, because 
he made himself a son of God. How can a man make him¬ 
self a son of God ? By doing like Him, by working like 
Him. Hence the well known declaration of John, O irarjjp 
fiov tojc apn epya^erai, k ay to tpya^opai, my Father hitherto 
works, and I work. It is not sayings, but doings, that 
constitute the element of God and good men. Go thou, 
and do likewise, is the declaration of the same evangelist. 

Many Mansions in the House of God. 

The Messiah says, that in his father’s house are many 
mansions. The head of man is the house of God. How 
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important is this consideration! After the dissolution of 
the body, what other mansions may there be ? 

O vofxa, or name. 

Ovofia, or name, occurs frequently in John. It is ap¬ 
plied to the name nirp, God, among the Hebrews; it has 
been already explained. It only remains to be added, that 
in the course of ages, a superstitious veneration, and even 
the working of miracles, was attached to the letters by the 
Jews. Hence its peculiar application in John. 

Etc, one. 

A small phrase, properly applied, sometimes casts more 
light on an author's knowledge of a language than more 
important topics. The expression of John, speaking of the 
two angels, he says, e v a irpog ttj xai s v a Trpog 

rote iroatv, which is a good Greek mode of expression. 

EvtsuOev xat Evrsufisv. 

This at first resembles the hinc atque hinc of the Latins; 
but into this we do not enter. The Syriac 
that is, one there and one there. 

Kat, At, Tap, Ouv, Mev, Iva. 

From the position and arrangement of these Greek par¬ 
ticles in the gospel, one may form some opinion of the au¬ 
thor’s knowledge of the language. In no case, however, 
does John display any ignorance of this subject; and 
though in the beginning of his gospel, he has had frequent 
recourse to km, it is neither improper, nor does it arise from 
ignorance of another, and what some might suppose, a bet¬ 
ter construction. Kai, and, in many places and kinds of 
composition holds a more important and honourable posi¬ 
tion than the crowd of writers often contemplate. In several 
passages, he has even used <ai in the delicate, elegant con¬ 
struction of the qualifying sense of even, which the thought¬ 
less might not expect from John. It is a question whether 
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the cat, which precedes o Xoyoc of the fourteenth verse 
may not be considered in this sense, thus, even the Word. 
But whatever may be said on this subject, he never fails to 
place his St in its proper Greek position in the sentence. 
Take for example : per a At ravra, typa\pt At icai nrXov, 
oi At IouSatot, Qwpag At. His yap is equally well posted, 
as, tyw Tap oux> oi Tap paQrfrai. Hence also his ouv, 
as, tovtoi Ouu rov titXov, oi Ouv IovSaiot, rjXflov Ouv ot 
orpaTititrai. So also the ptv, rov Mev vpwTov. The iva 
is a word on which, like all other particles, much might be 
said for the illustration of the Bubject and the meaning of 
the author. It is however more frequently coupled with 
the subjunctive of the present and past tenses, than is com¬ 
mon to Luke, or many of the Greek writers. 

Oti. 

On is a word which appears more frequently than the 
ideas seem to require. One feels or rather appears to feel its 
redundancy in one case, and its clumsiness in another. The 
Greeks however themselves of a more literary cast than 
John, have recourse to the use of expressions and exple¬ 
tives, which our want of refinement and delicacy of thought 
does not fully comprehend. We ought therefore to be 
cautious, for the purpose of being just in our censures. 
On, however, might have a more pointed provincial or local 
bearing than one can now perfectly understand. The sub¬ 
ject requires a frequent repetition of on. 

The Resurrection of the Dead—the Messiah. 

Of all subjects in the gospels, none occupies a more 
peculiar and striking position than the resurrection. It is 
every where referred to as an essentia] element of Chris¬ 
tianity. Even without a knowledge of this subject, the 
scriptures are declared incapable of being understood. It 
appears, without any ambiguity, to be the key to a know¬ 
ledge of the whole. Destroy the resurrection then, and you 
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instantly destroy the scriptures. Truth, however, whether 
figurative or real, moral or physical, corporeal or spiritual, 
will remain unchanged and unchangeable, whatever route 
mankind take in their peregrinations through life; whether 
indeed they erect castles in the air or on the earth ; whether 
they go on to destroy or to preserve each other; whether, 
in short, they continue to repeat the old satanic dogma. 
Every one for himself and God for us all, or cry out in the 
simple expressive spirit of the heavens. He that loves not 
his brother whom he has seen, how can he love God whom 
he has not seen ? Man, the wolf, may change, and become 
in the course of years or centuries, a lamb; but the character 
of the elements, peculiar to the transmigration from the 
one state of things to the other, has been the same in all 
ages. The Christian resurrection, however, about which 
so much controversy has been raised, is, whatever notion 
you entertain of it, merely the last or rather the only stage on 
the high road of civilization. Before therefore you become a 
Christian in the strict sense of the term, you must pass 
through this celebrated stage of refinement. In the midst, 
however, of your eager desires and curiosities to know some¬ 
thing of this resurrection before you do pass, you may 
perhaps offer the current coin, and barter commodities of 
your earthly selfish kingdom, gold and silver, things very 
precious in your eyes, but this you may be told with be¬ 
coming humility, cannot be purchased with money. Words, 
indeed, may be presented, but words without ideas are ci¬ 
phers. Similes and comparisons, tropes and figures, and 
parables the most expressive and beautiful, may be em¬ 
ployed for illustration, still the subject though a dead 
letter to you, may be a living one to others. In the com¬ 
mon expressive proverbial language of scripture, it may 
even be said of some of you, with eyes you may not see* 
with ears you may not hear, even though one thunder in 
your ears. In all the gospels, the scriptures appear difficult 
to the disciples themselves. They are represented as com- 

i 
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mitting great blunders, drawing the most unfounded con¬ 
clusions, even exhausting the patience of the faithful ex¬ 
pounder. In this, however, shine forth the wisdom, intel¬ 
ligence, and goodness of the authors. The purity, dig¬ 
nity, and sublimity of the resurrection cannot be under¬ 
stood by men living at the base of the mountain: mankind 
are so exceedingly gross, conceited, envious, sensual, selfish, 
devilish. Hence the frequent allusion to the subject in 
general writings among ourselves, the lover, rendering the 
present scene disagreeable. 

O take me from a world I bate, 

Men, cruel, aelfisb, sensual, cold, 

And io some pure, ethereal etate, 

Let me my kindred minds behold. 

They are almost incapable of understanding great, beauti¬ 
ful, noble, disinterested truths, which are scattered every¬ 
where around them, and of which too they themselves are 
the centres. They revert almost always to their low, dirty 
element, the sty. Their ideas, figures, and comparisons 
are all borrowed from the same filthy source, the phraseo- 
logy of the stv. But even in common, sensual, material 
things, they are not merely low and grovelling, but very 
limited and circumscribed. Hence even in this far famed 
civilized age, in which little men see too much improve¬ 
ment, the educated themselves have little knowledge of the 
beautiful leaf, the fine tree, the noble building, or sensible, 
moral picture. Deformities in these earthly becoming pur¬ 
suits may, for aught they know to the contrary, be real 
beauties. Carry them with you to man and his infinite 
variations of form and deformity, and how few will remark 
any form or deformity but the trunk and face. The height, 
breadth, beauty, or quality of the head, the source of all 
forms and deformities, is not their element. Carry them 
beyond these to the spirit which inhabits this fabric; talk 
±a them of a noble thought, a beautiful comparison, or of 
^^aae with which a great mind collects from all quarters 
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materials for expression, and what will be the result P Et 
ra tiriyua tiirov vfiiv, k at ov marevtre, ttdq eav tarot vfitv 
ra tirovpavta , 7n<mu<r£TE, if I have told you earthly things, 
and you believe not, when will you believe if I tell you 
heavenly things ? 

In the Epistles, the same subject of the resurrection is 
always uppermost. It matters not whether the books be 
Canonical or uncanonical, the doctrine of the resurrection 
Courts your attention. In the uncanonical second Epistle 
of Timothy, there is a passage particularly worthy of your 
notice. Gv etrriv Yptvaioc icai ‘I’lXrjroc, oinvi? it tpi rrjv 
aXr/dtiav r/aTt)\ijiTav, Xtyovrec tr/V <tva<rra<riv tjStj ytyovtvat, 
of whom is Hymenaeus and Philetus, who concerning the 
truth have erred, saying that the resurrection has already 
taken place, or perhaps is already going on. This Epistle 
was evidently written, at least passages were introduced, 
for the purpose of destroying the true resurrection. Paul 
flays in Homans, Et yap trvptftvrot ytyovaptv rot ououopari 
rov Bavarov avrov, aXXa teat rijc avaaruaewc taoptBa, for 
if we have made ourselves of a similar nature to the like¬ 
ness of his death, nevertheless we shall also belong to the 
resurrection; from which, and many other passages of scrip* 
ture, it may be deduced that there is another and a better 
resurrection even here than that of the body. 

The best Syrian writers, of whom Bar Hebrasus is one, 
speak confidently of the kingdom of heaven as composed 
of a cloud of celestial virtues. The best informed Greek 
writers and fathers, are all favourable to this resurrection. 
The learned Erasmus, on a review of this subject, speaks 
of them in the note below. 1 But our object here is not tci 


• His own words, from his edition of 1S16, are the following:—Ex resur¬ 
rections mortuorfi Jam Christi. Locus hie trifariS legi potest. Nos ratioes 
Omneis simpliciter, id quod eat instituti, proponemus, penes lectorum erit, 
et judicandi ius, et elegendi potestae. Frimam lectionem utbues mm 
skcuti uidentur, trr sbnsus sit, uirtutum divinam et spiritum sanctifies* 
tionis fuisse declaratum, ex hoc quod muita corpora sanctorum reeurrexerunt 
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enlarge much on the subject of the ancients. We give their 
views, however, as incontrovertible. 

The disciples never understood the scriptures before the 
resurrection. When therefore, says John, eytpOt) tic vt- 
icpwv, he was risen from the dead, his disciples remembered 
and understood the meaning. If you look at the Christian 
man, Mahometan, or Hebrew, without any microscopic 
observations, or wish to depreciate his excellencies, with 
every thing fitted to make him happy, in the midst of the 
best arrangements of day and night, of summer and winter, 
of seed time and harvest; in the midst of his own consti¬ 
tution and powers, not one of which he can call his own, 
denying in practise the very God in whom lie lives, moves, 
and has his being; and spreading in return everywhere 
the most frightful selfishness, in connection with a parcel 
of the most trifling rites and ceremonies, what name in the 
language is fitted for the monster ? Dead , in this state of 
things, is a mild phrase for his designation. Dead in tres¬ 
passes and in 6ins, is the phraseology of the scriptures. 
This is the first death, which is followed by the resurrec¬ 
tion of the scriptures, called the first resurrection, over 
which a second death is said to have no power. 

The heretical false Christians should be told, that the 
resurrection of the vulgar Messiah was not the first. Many 
individuals are given as having risen or been raised from 
the dead, both in the Old and the New Testament. Their 
Christ, therefore, cannot be called the first fruits of those 


cum Christo, quemadmodum recensuit Matthaeua Evangelista. Cui sen ten- 
tite non admodum refrager, praterlim cum videam non displicuisae Oeigeni, 
Hiehonymo vero etiam placuisbe. Maxime cfl Paulus Christu appellet 
primogenitum ex mortuis et primogenitu ex multis fratribua, et primitias 
dormieutium. Super omnia, quod capitis et membrorum eadem ait resur- 
rectio, ut quemadmodum Origsnet icribit, Christi gloriam nondum ease per- 
fectam, nisi collectis totiua corporis membris, ita reaurrectio illius uon ait 
perfects, nisi reliqua etiam membra buo capiti aocientur. In Christo igitur 
coepta eat reaurrectio, et apes praebita mebris. Unde He accipi polett, u4 
mortuorum Jen Chritti et ipiiut eadem tit renrrectio. 
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that slept. Many of the saints, it is said by Matthew, 
rose with the Messiah, and appeared ill the holy city. The 
last observation is, that there is no appearance of theft 
about the sepulchre. 

The Place of the Crucifixion of the Messiah. 

The roiroc, or place for the crucifixion of the Messiah, 
as given by John and the Evangelists, is very peculiar. 
E£rjX0fi' rov Xtyopevov KPANIOY roirov, which Luke 
expresses, eiri rov roirov rov KaXovpevov KPANION. The 
former is the place of the Head, the latter is the accusative, 
the place called the Head. John, who is always anxious 
to explain his terms, says, it is called in the Hebrew, ToX- 
yoda. The Greek letters, however, do not convey the best 
representation of the Hebrew, which is rW?i, Golgolth, 
probably the 1 is thrown out for euphony, the cranium, or 
head; the root is, something round. ToXyofla, or yo~ 
yoXra, refers more to the Chaldaic or Syriac than the 
Hebrew. John says immediately after, the head, where 
they crucified him: Luke, there they crucified him, and 
the evildoers: Matthew, Eif roirov Xeyovptvov VoXyoOa, 
of tori Xeyopevog Kpaviov roiroc- Mark, Eiri ToXyoOa, o 
tori peOepp.iivevop.ivov Kpaviov roiro^. Hence the place 
of a Head is the more general. Evidently, it is not a place 
of Heads, which one would expect for a common burying 
ground. The Syriac is JA^oija , which is equally ex¬ 
traordinary. 

Moreover, in the place, ev ra roirw, where he was cru¬ 
cified, there was a kt/wo?, garden ; teat tv ra> Krjrai, and in 
the garden ; pvnpuov Katvov, a new or public sepulchre ; 
ev w in which, ovSeirtv ovSei c ereOit, none was ever laid. 

The wise and good may perceive that the Head of man 
is the Golgotha, or the new Tomb , the Garden, where 
mankind crucify the Anointed of God. Those, however, 
in whom the greatest part of the Divinity exists, have al¬ 
ways been the first to suffer. The Jews, among whom the 
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scene of the crucifixion is laid, have been as notorious as 
any people for the crucifixion of the Light. It is high 
time for them to give up their foolish rites and ceremonies, 
and worship God in spirit and by truth. Let them erect, 
like Jacob, whom they pretend to follow, an altar in Stt fra, 
Beth Al , that is, house of God , or in their own heads. 
Their going to the east or west, of which false Christians 
foolishly talk, is foreign to the subject. 

The Greek Text. 

This is not the proper place for entering into the purity 
of the present text of the Gospel of John. The subject 
is too extensive for the present introductory dissertation. 
There are a thousand other things which claim attention, 
but we must very reluctantly decline their consideration. 
Among others, is the originality of John. The book of 
Job is a drama. Several other parts of the Old Testament 
are dramatic. 

The Women at the Cross and the Sepulchre. 

When the Messiah had nearly finished his conversation 
with the woman of Samaria, it is observed by John that 
his disciples arrived, and tOuvpaeav on ptra yvvatieoc tXa- 
Xti, wondered that he talked with a woman: from which 
it might be inferred, that women were generally held in 
low estimation among the Jews. This is true. The same 
feeling extended a considerable way over the East. In the 
Gospels, however, things are different. They are repre¬ 
sented as holding a higher position, and deservedly so, in 
the scale of creation. The women are quick at perception, 
feel acutely, and often act according to their feelings; but 
their perceptions are good, and their feelings often the best 
of all reasons; and though they commit great blunders, 
and frequently act against the light, yet in their aberra* 
tions, though sometimes wild and terrific, you may trace 
the footsteps of extreme justice. In what is called the 



lower ranks of life, they are above their husbands in man¬ 
ners and morals; and under a judicious management might, 
with their judgment, be made great instruments for carrying 
out a better state of things. From first to last in the gos¬ 
pels, they are faithful and devoted followers of the Messiah. 
Luke saw a great company of people and women weeping 
as he bore his cross; John speaks of three women and 
one man standing round his cross. None is more faithful 
than a woman. Mary Magdalen was the first at the se¬ 
pulchre, and the first that the Messiah addressed after his 
resurrection. 


Qualities of John's Style. 

The Greek of John is in some places rather inferior to 
that of Luke, even though his ideas may, in several points 
of view, be considered superior, and, if we can use the ex¬ 
pression, more appropriate to the Messiah. Generally 
speaking, however, there is a greater simplicity, and even 
fluency about John's style than the other Evangelists. 
Each, however, has his beauties. He is very perspicuous 
and intelligent in his narrations and descriptions. In this 
quality, certainly, none of the Evangelists are his equals. 
When he does throw himself fully, which he does not al¬ 
ways do, into his narrations, he never fails strongly to in¬ 
terest his readers. It would indeed be difficult to find a 
more interesting, intelligent, or pointed conversation than 
his ninth chapter; or one more serious, affecting, dignified, 
or inspired, than his seventeenth, in connection with the 
night on which the Messiah was betrayed. The subjects, 
however, of the two are widely different; a circumstance 
which ought not to be overlooked in the discrimination of the 
author. There is even infinite more point and intelligence, 
and what might be called, coming home strongly but de¬ 
licately, about the former, than the vulgar Christians un¬ 
derstand. The view, however, here given of his Greek and 
Gospel, places him in an infinitely more favourable light 
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than he has ever stood, at least in modem Christendom. 
There Are, however, considerable variations in his style; 
for it is by no means equal. The introduction to his gos¬ 
pel, though highly appropriate, requisite, and perfectly 
in accordance with the spirit of the work, does not very 
strongly resemble some other parts of his composition ; yet 
there is in it the very something, which might be expected 
from the author. There is obviously much more dignity 
of sentiment and feeling about him, than he generally ex¬ 
hibits in his writings. He even seems afraid of being 
identified or displaying himself; a fact which strongly 
characterises his gospel, and the purity, wisdom, and good¬ 
ness of his mind. He will however be infinitely better seen 
and read in his characters, descriptions, and sayings of the 
Pharisees and the notorious world, as mankind are desig¬ 
nated, than in his language. The short question of the 
Pharisees, after the Messiah had finished his observations, 
reflecting on the blindness of those who say they see, are 
we blind also f displays the penetration and wisdom of a 
master-mind. No less striking and excellent is the silly 
question of the multitude, have any of the rulers believed 
on him f Nothing, indeed, can excel these cutting strokes 
of wisdom; they speak volumes ; they will live while man 
exists, and be held up as eternal beacons of Pharisees' 
malignity on the one hand, and the badness, weakness, 
ignorance of multitudes on the other. He selects the best 
opportunities for the introduction of his characters, and 
places them in the most prominent, affecting, delicate posi¬ 
tions. The object, essence, and spirit of his work are 
however nearly as far removed as possible from the modern 
system of bookmaking, yet his words, common and proper; 
his phrases, Grecian, Hebraic, Syriac, or Samaritan; his 
allusions, physical, local, temporal, geographical, are all 
intentionally and very expressive, from which the book¬ 
makers themselves may learn sense. His Cana, Galilee, 
Capernaum, Nicodemus, Cedron, Siloam, Lazarus, Mag- 
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dalene, Bethany, Pilate, are examples of this kind of elo¬ 
quence. Even the very dress and external circumstances 
of his characters, the time of the day or night on which 
things are done, have all a |>eculiar language, which the 
student only, deeply read in ancient customs and literature, 
deeply read in the mysteries of himself and the things of 
God, can fully comprehend. Hence the garment of the 
Messiah, woven without seam, denoting the unity of the 
Divinity and the unity of man. Hence the expressive dark 
night on which he was betrayed, the visit of the faithful 
Mary Magdalene to the sepulchre early in the morning, 
tTKoriac trt ou < tt ) c , when yet dark. The very quarters, in¬ 
deed, whither the Messiah travels, journeying as he is 
often described with his face towards Jerusalem, or going 
down to Capernaum, up the mountain, or descending 
among the crowd, or retiring apart, are all specimens of 
eloquence as concise as extraordinary. 

Portrait of the Messiah—Wisdom and Spirit of John. 

Of all heroes, none equals John's hero. Talk indeed of 
the courageous, merciless, brutal Achilles; of the more 
pious, comparatively noble, ASneas; of far-famed, selfish, 
destructive warriors of antiquity or modem times, whose 
very names are a disgrace to humanity, whose very course 
of action is based on evil and propagated in evil; or of 
the noble, sacred, wise, learned men of antiquity, whose 
light, like stars in the firmament, even at this remote dis¬ 
tance, still strongly enlightens our northern hemisphere; 
yet who of this honourable number should be named in the 
comparison. The thought, indeed, is a sort of profanity, 
of which we will not be guilty. Even these wise learned 
men themselves, all drank more or less of the water of life, 
of which John so often speaks. They all saw and tasted 
the river of death and the river of life, and they in compas¬ 
sion instructed mankind to drink the latter and shun the 
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former. They themselves, philosophers and poets, spoke like 
John of the rov 0tov, God as above all and in all things, as 
existing and speaking within man ; like John, of the vaov 
rov trw/uaroc, temple of the body ; like John, of a quality 
resembling itiotiq, truth , confidence, or faith; as the crown¬ 
ing arch of the whole moral, spiritual, godlike substratum 
of existence in man. They hoped, many of them, confi¬ 
dently of another and a better state of things, and we doubt 
not their hopes are realized, for their works must follow 
them. Some, indeed, gave up their lives for the truth and 
the instruction of the multitudes, and calmly and seriously 
philosophized in solitude, or with a few friends, on the 
prospect of the dissolution of the body and the immortality 
of the soul. These are really great men compared with 
the grovelling multitudes. But the Messiah, whose course 
John and the Evangelists have pourtrayed, is, compared 
with them, something like the sun in our system. They 
are stars, or secondary planets, for they still shine, deriving 
their light and heat from the primary. Wherever the 
Messiah moves, darkness disappears or melts away, like 
the mist of the moming before the summer sun. He ia 
emphatically, as described by John, the light of the world. 
It is therefore perfectly consistent that when crucified on 
the cross, one of the Evangelists should speak of darkness 
seizing the whole earth. But view him more closely in his 
works and conversations ! His disciples, and the indivi* 
duals around him, are men ; he appears more like a God, 
with all the wants and feelings and sympathies of a mortal. 
Behold him going from city to city, literally working good, 
not merely in the more quiet manner of a common or ex¬ 
traordinary man, but actively facing the most formidable 
dangers, meeting those deep rooted, superstitious, political 
evils, at which philosophers often wink, and hardened little 
statesmen more frequently laugh. Hence see him selecting 
a sabbath for the opening of the eyes of a blind man; a 
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great crime in the estimation of the overrighteous Pharisees. 
Hence too his pointed daring opposition to their empty 
genealogical boastings of father Abraham: or view him in 
company with his disciples in public or private! Behold 
his conduct! What goodness, mildness, dignity, and what 
is equally necessary to a great character, when requisite, 
sternness ! Extremes, indeed, a thing almost unheard of in 
human conduct, meet in him. How he bears with their 
dulness, misapprehension, and rebukes their wickedness ! 
How he chides, and in the same breath finds an excuse for 
their frailties, encouraging them with the words. The spirit 
is willing, but the flesh is weak ! How he expostulates with 
the twelve after their aberrations, when many, wrapped up 
in their ignorance and conceit had abandoned him, in the 
simple dignity of the words, Do you also wish to go atoayf 
Read his discourses, and hear his parables; what piety, 
discrimination, and penetration! What accurate dissectings 
of human conduct and concealed motives ! Or contrast his 
conduct with that of the world. The common family and 
friendly weaknesses of the multitudes are unknown to him ! 
How often, for example, do we see individuals, reputed 
for their knowledge and respectability, holding up their 
friends, or parents their children, though deformed in body 
and vicious in disposition, for the tribute of respect and 
admiration of the visitor! But hear Jesus! He that does 
the will of my father who is in the Heavens, the same is 
my brother and sister and mother ! How admirable!' How 
often do we see mankind, and the comparatively good and 
the foolhardy who set at nought all distinctions of com¬ 
panionship, thinking themselves fit for any thing and every 
thing ! Not so Jesus, a perfect master in the discrimina¬ 
tion of the good and the bad, a perfect antithesis to evil, 
yet he, though anxious to do good to all and declining the 
society of none, though strongly predisposed to friendship 
and love, yet even he wisely selects the best for his asso¬ 
ciates and bosom friends ! But what of envy so common 
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on being driven from Paradise withdrew,” continues the Syrian, “ and was 
ordered to take up his abode in the lowest places under Paradise; and when 
there, they, on continuing to live unholy, were scattered; and because they 
did not deserve to occupy the neighbourhood of Paradise, God ordered them 

to be carried by the ark to the Cardoan mountains—that Cain 

withdrew to the land of Nod, or vagabonds, below those places, which Seth 
and Enos inhabited—that the good, who are termed sons of God, descended 
from these high places, and married the daughters of Cain, the daughters of 
him, I say, who lived In the plain or valley.” 

Georgius Blmacinus Homaidus. 

Elmacinus Homaidus, writing In Arabic, says, " that Adam said to Cain 
and Abel, Take the fruits of the earth, the firstlings of the flock, and ascend 
the sacred mountain, and having entered the holy place, adore there the 
Lord your God. After the death of Adam, Seth took his sons and his sons’ 
sons, and their wives, and went up with them to the holy mountain, where 
the body of Adam was, but Cain and his sons remained at the roots of the 
mountain, in the place where he slew his brother — Abel." 

Such, indeed, are the remarkable readings and true interpretations of the 
holy scriptures among the Syrian writers, of which the multitudes of the 
West know nothing. Paradise, consequently, exists on the earth, and within 
man—that Paradise is a high, holy Tor, or mountain, on or in which only the 
good or innocent live—that nothing selfish or proud or cruel can come to 
this mountain—that the more wicked mankind are, the farther are they 
removed from Paradise—that the deluge, symbolical of wickedness or cruelty 
and selfishness, covers the whole earth—that marriages with the selfish and 
cruel, or, in other words, the children of Cain, are condemned. It appears 
also that a raven, sent out by Noah from the ark during the symbolical 
deluge, could live; but a dove fonnd no rest for the sole of her foot. Ra¬ 
vens, which belong to the carnivorous class of birds, are characteristic of the 
wicked, or the children of Cain, and live at, or below the base of the holy 
mountain of Paradise, or in the valley, over whose children, the waters of 
the deluge now roll their destructive billowB I It appears, moreover, tint 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah existed in the valley —that Lot wan 
commanded to leave the plain and escape for bis life to the mountain. If 
you, moreover, trace the course of Moses, Joshua, and the children of Israel 
through the Red Sea, the wilderness, and Jordan—all of which are true 
figurative truths—you may always behold the same holy mountain. Hence 
the song of the children of Israel after their passage through the Red Sea 
speaks of this mountain. Behold Moses going to the top of Pisgah to see 
Paradise and the promised land, in which Joshua the son of Nun lived. In 
the Psalms and other parts of Scripture, the top of the same holy mountain 
appears above the tops of all other mountains. 
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Critical and Geographical Observations on the Evangelists in reference to 
the >0^ , Tor, or Mountain. 

The most perfect ignorance prevails in Christendom on the subject of the 
holy Tor, to which Jesus resorts. We have works innumerable coming 
out every year, but no knowledge of this mountain appears. We have workB 
from the Society for Useful Knowledge, representing a Tabor of Lower 
Galilee as the scene of the Messiah's transfiguration. We have works from 
the Society for the Propagation of Christian Knowledge, without a single 
idea on the subject. Even Chambers, who talks so much of information for 
the people, says, “ there is not perhaps to be found in the whole compass 
of the globe, one spot, from which a believer in the Gospel can possibly 
enjoy a more sublime prospect than from the summit of Mount Tabor," 
What a different world it would be, if the ignorant would not attempt to 
instruct mankind! 

Tor is the Syriac word for mountain t Hebrew, , m; Greek is 
the same origin, OP —« '■ «, the termination has nothing to do with the 
root; but the T is discarded in the transmission of the word, otherwise it 
would be In whatever part of Palestine the Messiah is represented, 
we always find in the Syriac the same Tor, mountain. In the fifth of Mat¬ 
thew, AN —i (In m n saa;, it is, Syriac, to the Tor. If he appears 

in the neighbourhood of Jerusalem, a hundred miles from Galilee, the Tor, 
or mountain, is the same word. In all the Evangelists, Matthew, Mark, 
Luke, John, the Syriac presents the same word, Tor. I hope, therefore, 
that we shall hear no more of this ignorance, and that all these societies, but 
particularly the Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge, will take the 
earliest opportunity to teach this true knowledge of Christianity to the people. 
In short, Matthew, Luke, John, and Paul himself, speaking in Galatians of 
' the same allegorized holy, true mountain, use the same Syriac word Tor. 
Hence also the Taurus Mountain. 

It may farther be remarked, that though the Evangelists in general care¬ 
fully notice the ascent and the descent, or in Greek phrase the ANA and the 
KATA of the Messiah, as in Matthew, AN —ijSs lit rs »{«, he went UP to the 
mountain, KATA —[lam aura ara rev sftvt, when he came down from the 
mountain; yet in every case this mode of expression is not preserved; in 
other words, the ascent may be noticed, but not the descent. But on all 
very remarkable occasions the phraseology is indispensable. 

Again, be it observed, that though Luke on one or two occasions makes 
use of the preposition EH evidently to express the idea of ascent to this Tor, 
as in the expression EH —us ro apt, he went out to the mountain, yet 
he employs KATA, down, in composition, when he describes the descent of 
the Messiah, as KATA —[las Elsewhere, however, he uses Ana, 
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up, in composition with ^a», and KATA, the descent, with ■fX'P*' ; ex¬ 
pressions which are common to John. We now come to a conclusion, con¬ 
soling ourselves with the reflection, that enough has been said to give the 
multitudes of Christendom some idea of the essential part of the Holy 
Scriptures. 


THE END. 
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